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WELSH’S 
Practical Hnglish Grammar. 


BY JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A. M., 
Prixcipal of the State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


A practical text-book treating the English Language as i¢ is ; taking up the sentence and its 
elements as the basis of study and omitting abstract rules, exceptions, and explanations. Each 
point is fully illustrated and enforced by exercises in Composition and Analysis. 


Pelton’s Outline Maps. 


1. Physical and Political Map of the Western Hemisphere. 

2. Physical and Political Map of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

3. Map of the United States, British Provinces, Mexico, Central 
America, and the West India Islands. 

4, Map of Europe. 

5. Map of Asia. 

6. Map of South America and Africa. 


Finely printed and colored, mounted on Rollers, or Spring Rollers, with Key. 


For prices and particulars address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
614 Arch St., Philadelr iia. 
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BROOKS’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 
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Arbor Day Exercises. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL SPEAKER. 


BOOK FIRST. 


Part I. ARBOR DAY.—Cho’‘ce Selections suit- 
able for Schools on Arbor Day, Flower- 
planting Day, and at Spring Festivals. 
With an Introduction by GrorGe WILLIAM 
Curtis. Supplemented by Outline Pro- 
grammes for Arbor Day and by Brief Direc- 
tions to Tree-Planters. 


Part II MEMORIAL DAY.— Selections of 
Poetry and Prose, suitable for the use of 


Schools and for Public Exercise in connec- > . 
tion with the observance of Memorial or €rciSes suitable for 


Dead. Time of Ware use on Arbor Day. 

Bay toil pages. Price, 60 cents, plus This book will be 

ll al sent to any address 

on receipt of 68 cents, and to any Teacher 

ordering one or more copies and mentioning 

this offer we will also send a copy of our new 
Portrait Catalogue FREE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


The attention of 
teachers is respect- 
fully invited to 
Harper's School 
Speaker, Book I., 


which contains ex- 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YoRK. 


WORLD’S FAIR 


WEEKLY EXCURSIONS will leave Boston and New York for the World’s Fair 
«© by special vestibuled trains, consisting of Wagner Palace Cars, and will go via 
Buston and Albany, New York Central, and Michigan Central Railroad on fast trains. 


WOoORLD’S FAIR. 


EVERYTHING FIRST-CLASS, 
including Hotel accommodation at South Shore and other Hotels close to Fair Grounds 


Reference by permission: A. C.STOCKIN and W. E. SHELDON. 


HENRY CAZE & SONS. (Established 1844.) 


Officially appointed International Tourist Agent for | Ticket Agents for Boston & Albany, New York Cex- 
the erke's Columbian Exposition at Chicago. tral, and Pennsylvania Railroads. 


CHIEF OFFICES: 


201 Washington St,, BOSTON. 204 So Clark St., CHICAGO. 


113 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


AND EUROPE. 


PLENDID 45 days Vacation Trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer “ City of Rome,” 

July lst, accompanied by ELIAS Brookincs (who makes his fifth tour to Europe this year) 
| and one of Gaze’s best conductors, and visiting Scotland, England, Belgium, and France 3 
including Moville, G'asgow, The Trossachs, Edinburgh, Melrose 
Abbey, Abbotsford, Dryburgh E [ J R O Pp E Abbey, Durham, York, Lincoln, 
Ely, Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Paris, Versailles, London, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Warwick, Kenilworth, Chester, &c., &c. §260 covers all expenses. Also supple- 
mentary trips to Italy, Switzerland, Gerthany, and the Rhine, for $80 or $180 extra. 

Other Excursiors: July tst, to North Cape, $500; July 4th, “ Servia,” including Ireland, $235; 
July 8th, “ Berlin,” via Southampton, accompanied by MARK PITMAN (who makes his fourth trip 
abroad), 53 days, $350, 

Reference by permission: A, C. STOCKIN and W. E, SHELDON. 

For programme, maps, and particulars, apply to 


HENRY GAZE & SOnNs, 
413 Breadway, New York, or 201 Washington St., Boston. 


Published in March, / 
In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, 


Designed for High Schools and Academies, and especially adapted to the present re- 
quirements for admission to the leading Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
The treatment of Plane Geometry alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, and published 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY, | last year, is meeting with great favor from educators. 


PLANE AND SOLID. 


Price, 81.25. Examination Copy, 75 cents. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Note what (“ Dixon’s Sketching Crayon is incomparably 


he says. 


(@ Send for circulars and sample. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 


If 
Do You S ketch superior to anything in the market for like purposes. 


The lead is tough, and. has a deep, rich, black color. 


"DIXON'S AMERICAN SxercuincCravon. 341 ¢ 


You have Heard of this Gentleman. 


“and landscape sketching it has ever been my good fortune to use,—and I have tried about every- 
“thing in this line from the old ‘English Cumberland’ (half-century ago) down to the present time.” 
— HENRY HITCHINGS, Director of Drawing, Boston Public Schools. 


so, then we know we can please you with a pencil 


the best lead pencil for artistic work in object drawing 


CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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QUEEN & CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
Philadelphia. 


Microscopes, 


Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, Etc. 


Write for Price List, mentioning school in 
which you teach. Special quotations will be made 
on quantities for school use. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
&@™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical 
Apparatus. 


Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


MAGIC 
1 LANTERNS 


and VIEWS for 


XHIBITIONS., 


"Our 3-Wick LAMP 

i Groat light, No smoke, A Lime 

Light thatis quiet. Both lights 

more brilliant than 
' others. Send for catalogue, 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


= FROM $88 TO $1,000. 44 


Catalogue on application. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
(Successors to Science Dept Nat'l 8 F.Co., 
Established 1871.) 
179 & 181 Lake St.. Chicago, 
MAKERS OF 
PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL and 
OPTICAL APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps. 


Machines, 

School Dynamos, 
Solar and Elect’l Projection 
Microscopes, and 
Electrical Test Instruments 


(ae Catalogue and SPECIAL 
NET PRICES on application. 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 
When the slate 
is broken the 
cover can 
transferred to 
a new slate. 
Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 


and discounts, 
J. Le HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s brain-workers maintain their bodily and mental 
vigor by its use. It is a vital phospAste,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 


Druggists, or by mail | 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


\ 


($1.00) from 56 W. 25th 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. Price, 50 cents. 


War’ St., New York. 
UEEN & CO., “Phitadetphia. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


Remington 


STANDARD ‘TYPEWRITER 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 

The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS MAPS 
CHARTS 


ERASERS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


» The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
I8 THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


SIDNEY OHIO 


For Sale 
. A. OLMSTED, a Av. Chicago 
arket St., ladel 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH G' LLOTTS 303, 402, 604 F., 361, 
STEEL ' PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


RemedyFree. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly s - | 
factory Bells for Schools, Chere Ay 4 


MENEELY & CO., | Established ive: i ictim tried 

J. W. 


SCHERMERHORN & 
8 East 14th 
NEW TORK. 


| For Colds, 


Coughs, 

Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 

use 


CHERRY PECTORAL 


the best 

of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
FAR AHEAD IN SPEED 


The decision of the 
highest court (the 
public) is that the 
type-wheel far out- 
strips the bar, in ce- 
lerity, uniformity of 
impression, dura- 
bility, beauty of 

work, facility of oper- 
ation, mianifolding 
and mimeographing 


HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


447-449 East 52d Street 
Sales Office, 77 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 


B } Foot Power 
arnes Machinery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
chools. cla 
prices to Educational! Institutions. 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 
W. F, & JOHN BARNES CO.,, 
949 RUBY STREET. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Take a Course 
ST U DY inthe 
SPRAGUE 
L AW 
AT 
hy oO M Send 10c. stamps for 
particulars to 
J. Cotwer, Jn., Sec’y, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
No.1 7 TELEPHONE 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 
USEFUL TO ALL 
TEACHERS 


is a multiple copy- 
ng apparatus pro- 
ed; simple, effici- 


ent and inexpensive. 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing, music, ete.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 9x13 gf.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & CO., 
515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 


G. W. Simmons & Co., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Sample and Catalogue. 


215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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GLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription. 3-99 & year, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 

Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 

Both papers to one address, 


+» $1.00 a year, 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, - - + Boston, Mass, 


Written for the Juurna!] 
FLOWER-FAITH. 


BY OLIVE KE. DANA. 
** Wait, little blossoms, do not haste! 
For many a sun must rise and set 
O'er pasture-knoll and meadow, yet, 
And many a rain the snows must waste 
The wood-path and the brook beside, 
Ere your old haunts will all be meet 
For you to set your dainty feet. 
Wait, little flowers, God’s time abide! ’’ 


So Mother Nature speaks, and lo, 
No envoy do the blossoms send, 
Though tender skies above them bend, 
And waxing suns in warmth may glow; 
Not once in all the centuries 
Do they outrun the April ways, 
fail to find their wonted ways 
Made ready for their retinue. 


Oh, patient, yet unsentient things, 
That wait, ae if in trust, the time 
When all your tiny bells shell chime 

In unison with whirring wings, 

And songs of mating birds above 
Your opening blooms, our poor pretense 
Of faith in God's good providence, 

You shame, and turn to trustful love! 


Shall He, who fences you about 
With barriers stern, —the heavy sod, 
The frozan snow, the icy clod 
Above your head,—yet woos you out 
To meet the April suns and chowers, 
Do for His needy children less ? 
His love ia strong to guard and bless, 
Oh, little flowers, your lives and ours! 
Augusta, Maine. 


RING, HAPPY BELLS. 


Ring, happy b-lls of Easter time 

The world is glad to hear your chime; 

Across wide fielde of melting snow 

The winds of summer softly blow, 

And birds and streams repeat the chime 
Of Easter time. 


Ring, happy belle of Easter time! 
The world takes up your chant sublime; 
** The Lord is risen!’’ The night of fear 
Has passed away, and heaven draws near; 
We breathe the air of that blest clime, 

At Easter time. 


Ring, happy bells of Easter time! 
Our happy hearts give back your chime! 
The Lord is risen! We die no more! 
He opens wide the heavenly door ; 
He meets us, while to Him we climb, 
At Easter time. — Lucy Larcom, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Aqassiz: A physical fact is as sacred as a moral 
principle. 

Emity J. Rice, Cook County, Jll.: American-history 
is in the main, and as a study, especially adapted to older 
pupils and mature minds. 

Pres. Samuet B. Caren, Boston School Board: The 
most expensive thing for the state is crime; the best way 
to prevent it is the highest economy. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion: The custom of paying grammar teachers more 
than primary, and each grade more than the preceding, 
18 not only unwarranted, but is vicious in many ways. 

Henry Sasin, Jowa: The discharge of the director’s 
duties involves a wise expenditure of funds, a careful - 
lection of competent teachers, ample provision for the 


health and comfort of pupils, and such painstaking care 
of the schools as will attract and retain the confidence of 
the entire community. 

Surr. Cuannine Fotsom, Dover, N. H.: The people 
are better satisfied with the transportation of their chil- 
dren to the center schools than they would be with an in- 
dependent school in their own locality ; the children like 
it better, are receiving a better education, and are more 
regular in attendance than under the old plan. 


THE GENTLEMAN TEACHER. 
BY A WOMAN TEACHER. 


[Response to a toast at the banquet of the Tri-County Teachers’ 
Association, at Seville, O., March 3. The toast was ‘‘ Oar Gentle- 
men Teachers.’’] 

One of the keenest students of human nature that 
America has ever produced,—a New England school- 
master,—once said : 

** Grave is the master’s look; his forehead wears 

Thick rows of wrinkles, prints of worrying cares. 

Un.asy lie the heads of aii that rale, 

His most of all whose kingdom is a school,’’— 
and he knew whereof he spoke. Yet you may comfort 
yourselves with the thought that no power can ever die 
that wrought for truth. It becomes a law of nature 
thereby, and lies unwithered in its sinewy youth when he 
who called it forth is but a name. 

The highest duty ever vouchsafed to mere man has 
been laid upon you. Oat of wild chaos it is yours to 
call forth the mighty names yet unutter2d, arts and wis- 
doms yet unknown. It is yours to fight with all the 
fortitude of earnest men and true. May you be able to 
hold your course with heroic hearts not unbecoming men 
who strive with giants. 

“ For what were our lives without thee ? 
What all our lives to save thee Y 
We reck not what we give thee, 


We will not dare to doubt thee, 
We cannot live without thee. 


THE QUINCY MOVEMENT.—(IV.) 
BY ONE WHO WAS IN IT. 


In no subject of study, previous to 1872, were the re- 
sults so unequal in the different schools of Quincy as in 
reading. Indeed, the reading in different classes of the 
same school would often range in quality from excellent 
down through unsatisfactory to very poor. Where the 
results in a class were extraordinarily good, it was gen- 
erally suspected that the teacher had taste or aptitade for 
teaching this subject and gave more than a fair propor- 
tion of time to it, and of his work two things were true: 
1. Some of the pupils learned to read very well, more 
fairly well, and a few no better than the majority in 
classes where reading was poorly taught. This was be- 
fore any college president had made the astonishing dis- 
covery that “uniformly good results are everywhere a 
curse and indicative of poor teaching.” 2. Lessons in 
the text-book were assigned for study and read aloud 
repeatedly till the brightest pupils could render them 
fairly well from memory. 

For awhile the work in this branch went on satisfactorily, 
especially on examination days when the scholars would 
render with varying degrees of force and facility : 

** It must not be. There is no pewer in Venice 
Can alter a decree established ; 
’T will be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error by the same example 
Will rush into the state. It cannot be.’’ 

Or,— 

e Our chains are forged. Their clanking may be 
heard on the plains of Boston. The war is inevitable and 
let it come.” 

Bat in 1872 one member of the committee raised the 


inquiry. What is all this wi rth? and a new test was ap- 
plied. It was not, at first, as Mr. Adams asserts “ the 
reading of an ordivary book,” but something quite dif- 
ferent,—the reading of an editorial from the Boston Daily 
Advertiser. Of course “the result was bewildering.” I 
think it would be in many grammar schools today, and 
would have been in the Quincy grammar schools any day 
daring Colonel Parker’s regime, if—but this sentence also 
I prefer to finish later. The pupils did “ bungle and 
stammer along and very few of them could read such 
selections with that ease and elegance which is desirable.” 

Bat nothing can illustrate better the fairness of the 
Quincy school board in this, and in many other matters, 
than to say,—such a test was never given by them again. 
A solid newspaper editorial was used afterward, when 
classes were prepared for sach sight reading, by the 
teachers themselves and by the superintendent at some of 
his examinations, but the committee were reasonable and 
placed in the pupil’s hands the next time they asked 
them to read, ordinary reading books, selections from 
juvenile literature and from the best children’s magazines 
or story books. And here began the great work, to use 
Mr. Adams’s expression, “ of inoculating children into a 
healthy love of good reading, into a taste for good mis- 
cellaneous reading.” Of this I shall have more to say by 
and by. 

The shrewdness and tact, yes, the wisdom of the com- 
mittee was evident in this—they did not try to do too 
much. They were “ready to begin low down and wait 
patiently for results,” acknowledging that ‘ nothing but 
actual trial and a prolonged trial at that will bring results 
worth having,” and “ such a trial is only possible through 
the teachers.” The quotations in this paragraph are 
from statements made by the school committee of Quincy 
and I wish every school board in the country could read, 
believe, “inwardly digest” and “go and do likewise.” 
One interesting featare of the reading examinations was 
the scheme of marking employed by the committee. The 
creditable readers were such as could read at sight “ in- 
telligently and intelligibly,” fair reading was that which 
was simply “intelligible,” while “unintelligent and unin- 
telligible ” meant unsatisfactory, decidedly so. 

Previous to 1873 the examinations in language were 
mainly in grammar or analysis but they were not so 
technical as in generally supposed. “ Language Lessons ” 
were introduced but they were not full of the strong 
meat of old fashioned grammar. I give a few samples 
of the questions given as tests in grammar at various 
times from 1870 to 1873. 

Write a complex sentence. 

Write a compound sentence. 

Find one of each kind in your reader. 

What is the difference between a transitive and intran- 
sitive verb ? 

Give the principal parts of blow, forget, lie, spin. 

Compare good, much, easy, evil, fit. 

Correct and give reasons for changing, 

It makes no difference to you or me. 
Every leaf and twig teem with life. 

Write five lines about the countries and capital cities 
of Europe. 

Although some of these questions seem to look forward 
toward a reform in language teaching such as was fash- 
ionable in ‘72 and ’73, they do all of them face backward, 
bookward, and grammarward. Therefore the influence 
of such tests,—practical and progressive in appearance 
only,—was not favorable to improvement. I can now 
understand why the unexpected happened so often, as 
when a bright and promising class brought chagrin to 
their teacher by answering the question, “ What is ety- 
mology?” after this fashion,—“ Etymology treats of the 
classification, derivation, and various mortifications of 
words.” 

It is a poor pretense of reform to teach grammar, the 
codifieation of the laws of usage and call it language, the 

art of speaking English with freedom, facility, and pre- 
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cision. Fortunately the changes made in language in- 
struction by the Qaincy committee in 1873 were real 
changes. 

When Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr., came to examine the 
classes in grammar he gave them, instead of questions to 
answer, rules to write, words to parse, or sentences to 
analyze or correct, blank sheets of paper, pencils, and 
pens, saying, “Tell me in a simple and straightforward 
manner, what you did last Saturday. Write a rough 
sketch or draft of what you wish to say on one sheet of 
paper, then reconstruct or remodel your thoughts and 
copy them carefully on the second sheet.” The pupils 
were allowed forty minutes or more for the composition 
of a page of English, the committee meanwhile examin- 
ing other classes in other studies. When the composi- 
tions had been copied, Mr. Adams took them and read 
few aloud, criticising after this fashion. : 

‘‘T will commence by telling,” ete. “You don’t com- 
mence ® composition, you begin it; that is the beter 
word.” 

“Then I proceeded to the pond.” “No; you didn’t 
proceed, you went. Always use the simplest word; 
write as if you were talking.” 

“JT done it as well as I could.” ‘Now you don’t 
mean that; it wasn’t done until you did it. Say so.” 
And so on. 

All the criticisms made by Mr. Adams reached down 
to, took hold of, thought forms as the basis of word 
forms. This was real language work, not grammar in dis- 
guise, and it began, so far as the examinations could start 
it, two years before the superintendency was established. 
Topics assigned by the committee at various times were : 
“Tell in your own words a story from some book you 
have read this year.” ‘“ Write a short account of the 
American Revolution.” ‘ How I spent my last vacation.” 
“What I have learned in geography this term.” “A 
description of our schoolhouse.” In these compositions 
the spelling was carefully examined, and, so far as I can 
remember, this was the only test in spelling that amounted 
to anything. 

Let me close this account of the preparatory phase of 
the Quincy movement by summing up the situation thus : 

I. The schools were good, comparatively so. None of 
the Quincy teachers found many better schools in the ad- 
joining towns and cities, which they generally visited 
twice a year. Yet it has been asserted repeatedly (could 
it have been to depreciate the work done by Colonel 
Parker ?) that the schools of Quincy in 1875 were very 
poor, far below the average; that they were not so is 
proven, I think, by several facts. 

1. The teaching force was strong enough year after 
year, from 1862 to 1874, to furnish the city of Boston 
and many of our best private schools with some excellent 
instructors. Were they promoted on account of the poor 
work they did in Quincy, or was their influence so super- 
ficial that no traces of it could be discovered a few years 
after they left? It is amusing to read, as I may from a 
widely circulated pamphlet written by one who claimed 
to speak with authority, ‘‘ The inferiority of the Quincey 
schools was too conspicuous to be questioned,” and then 
to turn, as I may, to the list of Quincy teachers at the 
time mentioned and read the names of—well, many whom 
Boston and Massachusetts is proud of today. 

2. The committee were eminent for ability, earnest- 
ness, honesty of purpose, and influence. 

3. The results of the examinations which I have de- 
scribed, poor as they seem to be, were better than might 
have been obtained in schools reputed to be extraordi- 
narily good. I am sure of this because I have the facts 
to prove it. The examinations given by the school com- 
mittee of Quincy for a series of years before Colonel 
Parker’s time were peculiar, progressive, and profitable 
bocause they revealed deficiencies. 

Il. The organization of the schools was poor, as it was 
in almost every town in New England. There was no 
head, no directing force, no unity of work, no chance for 
the recognition of good work nor the condemnation of 
poor work from a scientific standpoint, no proper ad just- 
ment of the work in different grades. Everything was 
indefinite, promiscuous, disjointed, and when the commit- 
tee undertook to discover and uncover the deficiencies 
and weaknesses of the system, the result was bewildering. 
Note what they themselves Bay. 

“From some cause er combination of causes we fall 


~ below the educational standard we ought to maintain.” 


“ As one remedy, we advise the town to transport the 
children from the small, isolated, ungraded district 
schools to the larger graded schools.” As a remedy for 
poor results “we advise more money for apparatus, maps, 
blackboards, globes, and similar important aids to teach- 
ers.” ‘We must have two or three new buildings, 
modern in style and conveniences. A change in the time 
of vacations is also suggested, that our attendance may be 
more constant and regular.” (From Qaincy School Re- 
ports of 1869, ’70, '72.) 

It is the same old story—better buildings, “ brick and 
mortar,” better grading, higher salaries paid to all, com- 
petent or incompetent, glittering generalities about attend- 
ing more closely to the three “ R's,” and so on, as if these 
appurtenances made good schools. 

In 1873 (report of 1872) a new suggestion appears— 
yes, two of them: “ We recommend the employment of a 
thoroughly competent and energetic superintendent of 
schools,” and “the establishment of a truant school.” 
The first recommendation is emphasized and explained to 
the extent of eleven lines, while thirty-three lines are de- 
voted to a truant school. Comment is unnecessary. In 
the next report supervision is argued to the extent of two 
and a half pages, and the truant school forgotten. In 


Mr. HARRISON HuME, 


one year more the superintendent appeared and truancy 
disappeared, so the next report says. Again it may be 
said, comment is unnecessary. 

[To be continued.1 


WHAT TO TEACH, WHEN TO TEACH IT, 
AND HOW.—(VIL) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSIHP. 


Tue Ten-Tuirtren Pertop.—In the fifth year the 
children enter upon a new school era. The school 
prelude has been played, and now the artistic movement 
begins. The children must now work ; there is little 
danger of overwork with a sensible teacher. Every one 
knows what a change the student undergoes the first year 
in the high school. Methods, plans, the whole tone 
changes. There should be, approximately, as great a 
change from the fourth to the fifth year. One reason so 
many children drop out or fall back in their grades in the 
fifth and sixth years is the lack of adaptability to the 
changed conditions in their mental habits. j 

Waar THE CHILDREN Know.—Notwithstanding all 
that has been repeatedly said about the things that have 
been taught, it may be pardonable to regroup this 
knowledge. 

Reapina.— They have read all that they will need to 
read as a reading lesson. This will shock many a 
teacher who thinks “ reading ” is the one thing to be kept 
up as far as the high school. No one thinks of having a 
reading lesson in the high school. Is not the fifth year 
the place to drop it? The crowding comes in the 
ten-thirteen period. It is here that everybody seeks to 
introduce new things. If these things come, some other 
things must go or be reduced. If the children have been 
well taught for four years, they ought to know hew to 


read, and should have formed a taste for good reading, 
for its enjoyment and profit. See that children are not 
given a distaste by an anti-climax. 

Writina.—They know how to write. It is an open 
question how much should be done with copy books, to 
what extent one learns to write, as he must write from 
their use; but I assume that there is need of some effec- 
tive teaching of the art of writing, and that the children 
should have been carefully guarded against faults of hand 
and eye until this time. The scientific training in move- 
ment is to be reserved probably until the fifth school year, 
when the hand is strong enough and the eye sufficiently 
mature to do steadily and easily whatever is taught by 
way of movement. 

Arirumetio.—In numbers the children have been 
taught everything, practically, except ratio and proportion, 
decimals, factoring, and the extras. They have worked, 
however, wholly with small numbers, have held closely to 
the concrete, but have been taught all of the essentials and 
will not suffer greatly if never advanced farther, provided 
they permanently retain the processes already learned. 
They have learned arithmetic, and the time devoted to this 
subject hereafter should be reduced. 

Sretiina. —In spelling they have learned all the 
words that an ordinary man will use in his epistolary 
writing. They will get along fairly well with a diction- 
ary at hand if writing only what they think, and while 
this is not enough, it is a first-class foundation, and should 
not necessitate more attention to the words, except to 
watch closely and see if any are misspelled in the school 
exercises. 

Lanavage.—In language they have skirmished suc- 
cessfully, and occupy the same position as in the matter 
of spelling. They can do all the letter writing upon their 
level without humiliation, provided they keep in practice 
upon what has been learned. They are now ready for 
the study of language. 

Grocrapny.—lIn geography they have learned much, 
know much about their own city, state, and country, about 
the world physically and commercially, but have only 
gotten ready for the real study of these things. 

In music they have learned to use the voice skillfully 
and wisely, and know more or less about the technicalities. 

In drawing and industrial art they have learned paper 
folding, clay modeling, designing with geometrical figures, 
and much more, under the direction of a specialist. In 
short, they are in first-class condition for genuinely hard 
work, and it is well for them physically, mentally, and 
morally, to be set to work in earnest. 


TEN “DONT’S” FOR TALKERS. 


BY 


1. Don’t say real for very; as real glad, real sorry. 
Real is not an adverb, but an adjective. 

2. Don’t, in expressing dislike, say you do not “ care 
for” anything. “Not to care” means to be indifferent. 

3. Don’t say you have “sampled” some new thing 
you have been trying. Find a suitable word to express 
the action. 

4. Don’t say you have been “pricing” goods when 
you have merely inquired their price. To price goods, 
t. ¢., to decide the price, is the work of the dealer—it is 
not required of customers. 

5. Don’t affect Briticisms ; as, “ very pleased,” “ very 
tiring,” “awfully nice.” Remember that an error in 
grammar is no less an error for being brought “ from 
over seas.” 

6. Don’t say you “attended” a party, a wedding, a 
faneral, or any such special occasion ; unless you were 
there in some official capacity, it is enough to say that 
you “ went.” 

7. Don’t say of a person or thing that is distasteful, “ I 
don’t appreciate” him, her, or it. It may be that is just 
what you do. To appreciate anything is to rate it at its 
true value (Latin, ad pretium). 

8. Don’t use slang, unless very sparingly. It is true 
that some phrases are so expressive that they have made 
their way into society that once scorned them. Bat it is 
not a safe habit to adopt many of the cant phrases of the 
day. Surely a refined young lady shoald be able to tell 
where she found some desirable dress goods without say- 


ing that she “struck” it at Jordan & Marsh's, or regret 
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having inadvertently given information without asserting 
that she “ gave herself away.” ‘ Be thou familiar, but 
by no means vulgar.” 

9. Don’t say “Is it good?” when you wish to inquire 
concerning a book whether it is interesting, amusing, 
popular, or profitable. It may have three of the above- 
named qualities without being “good.” Select the ad- 
jective which expresses what you mean. In short, 

10. Don’t take a few words and use them till they lose 
all expressiveness, calling everything worthy of commen- 
dation “splendid,” and everything unworthy “ horrid.” 
Enrich your vocabulary, and make your conversation 
graceful by using words appropriate to the subject. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF TEACHERS OF ART 
TO OUR CIVILIZATION.* 


BY DR. A. A. MINER. 


We are living in the midst of the aggregate results of 
all the civilizations of 6,000 years. All the thinking 
and planning, all the discoveries and inventions, all the 
toils and achievements, all the wars and revolutions, all 
the religious progress and moral reforms of 6000 years, 
have produced simply what we see and what we are. 
What we possess beyond the means of a year or two 
of subsistence is our means of providing for further sub- 
sistence. On the whole, therefore, what the race is, is 
the principal fraitage of what the race has done. 

Entering into no discussion of the primitive state of 
man whether civilized or savage, we may remark that 
any invention of implements to lessen toil, even the 
rode creations of the “ stone age,” is a step toward civil- 
ization. Stimulated by the outer world the human mind 
bas made progress in the means of comfort, not by what 
is technically called evolution, but by accretion and de- 
velopment. 

The race has not moved on like an army, in serried 
ranks, but every nation has made its own contribution. 
The civilization of Egypt with its vast pyramids, still the 
wonder of the world, is one thing; that of Rome with 
its jurisprudence, of Greece with its art, and Palestine 
with its theology, are quite another thing, but vast con- 
tributions all to the world’s advancement. These differ- 
ent lines of progress will be found to be on different 
planes whether agricultural, mechanical, educational, 
moral or religious, and whether dealing with earth, sea, 
or air. . 

All true civilization centers in the invisible ; but all 
that centers in the invisible is not true civilization. All 
peoples are molded by their natural environment ; but 
what peoples themselves are, determines their artificial 
environment. They continually modify this, and are as 
continually modified by it. A people’s thought, religion, 
industry, implements, language, and art are homogeneous. 
Man infuses something of himself into all his work. 
All that a man is, qualifies all that he does. What is 
deepest in him is most constantly coming to the surface. 
Religion, more than all else, has been the inspiration of 
endeavor, and the ever-present subject of art. What 
now strikes the beholder as the very grotesqueness of 
barbarism, the painting of “The Last Judgment,” for 
example, in the Vatican, was once the acme of art. 
Whatever value it may have today as mere art, is greatly 
overborne by the abominations of its thought. 

Art is an instructor. I speak of it as an objective 
teacher. Itimparts dignity te humble occupations. It 
idealizes pastoral life. In architecture it gives height, 
depth, breadth to human thought. As music translates 
human emotion, so vast ornamental ware-houses translate 
the blending of commercial ambitions in the great brother- 
hood of nations. Art is an explicit language more in- 
telligible even than words. It describes objects as words 
cannot. Representing the human face and form divine, 
it makes the canvas speak, and breathe, and glow with 
sublime emotions. 

Bat the highest function of art is to spiritualize, refine, 
and beautify the whole domain of human life. Ethical 
and religious instruction appeals by its principles to the 
understanding, and through that to the emotions. True 
Christian art, like kindness, sympathy and love, appeals 
directly to the heart, and modifies all that a man is. In 
80 far as it softens a man, calms his passions, eliminates 


“Address before the Industrial Art Teachers’ Association at Boston, 


his malignities, and clarifies his vision, it gives new 
qualities to all that he does. A bad man cannot bea 
good artist any more than he can be @ good orator, or 
shine in literature or poetry. Even when applied to 
war, the most barbarizing of all human, or inhuman 
employments, it makes it something ether than it was, and 
tends toward its abolition, and to the realm of peace. 

Think not because art is subtile it is therefore power- 
less. The most subtile influences are the most penetrat- 
ing. The washerwoman, who remembered nothing of 
all the preaching she had ever heard insisted, neverthe- 
less, that she was growing whiter every day like her 
brown linen which was wet and dried so often. In this 
respect, art is like picturesque poetry. Whittier says : 

‘I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.’’ 

View the work of the teacher of art in the light of 
this discussion, and it will be seen te penetrate and 
modify all that goes to make up our civilization; and it 
modifies it most at the points of greatest need. We do 
not lack implements and mechanism as much as the 
proper spirit to mold them. It remains to add a word 
in regard to the worker. Three qualifications are es- 
sential: knowledge of his subject, which must be full, 
free, fluent; knowledge of his pupils, their abilities, 
actual status, education, aptitudes, methods of progress ; 
knowledge of himself, his deficiencies in temper and at- 
tainment, command of himself, sympathy with his pupils 
and his subject, all inexhaustible sources of inspiration. 


HISTORIC TREES. 
An exercise for Arbor Day. 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 
I.—CHARTER OAK. 

In history we often see 
The record of a noted tree. 
We’ll now some history pages turn 
And note what trees we there discern, 
And foremost of this famous band 
We think the Charter Oak should stand. 
We love to read the story o’er,— 
How Andrus came from England’s shore 
As governor in this new land, 
And ruled it with a tyrant hand; 
How, when he came to Hartford town, 
Demanding with a haughty frown 
The charter of the people’s rights, 
All suddenly out went the lights, 
And, e’er again they reappeared, 
The charter to their hearts endeared 
Lay safely in this hollow tree, 
Guard of the people’s liberty. 
All honor then to Wadsworth’s name 
Who gave to Charter Oak its fame. 


IL—LIsERTY ELM, 
Another very famous tree 
Was called the Elm of Liberty. 
Beneath its shade the patriots bold, 
For tyranny their hatred told. 
Upon its branches high and free 
Was often hung in effigy 
Such persons as the patriots thought 
Opposed the freedom that they sought. 
In war time, oft beneath this free 
The people prayed for victory ; 
And when at last the old tree fell 
There sadly rang each Boston bell. 


Il].—WasHINGTON ELM. 
In Cambridge there is standing yet 
A tree we never should forget, 
For here, equipped with sword and gun, 
There stood our honored Washington, 
When of the little patriot band 
For freedom’s cause he took command. 
Despite ite age—three hundred years— 
Its lofty head it still uprears ; 
Its mighty arms extending wide, 
It stands our country’s boast and pride. 


[V.—Bureoyne’s Evo. 
When, in spite of pride, pomp, and boast, 
Burgoyne surrendered with his host, 
And then was brought to Albany 
A prisoner of war to be; 
In gratitude for his defeat, 
That day, upon the city street, 
An elm was planted, which, they say, 
Still stands in memory of that day. 


V.—Tae TREATY Evo. 
Within the Quaker City’s realm 
There stood the famous Treaty Elm. 
Here, with its sheltering boughs above, 
Good William Penn, in peace and love, 
The Indians met, and there agreed 
Upon that treaty, which, we read, 
Was never broken, though no oath 
Was taken,—justice guiding both. 
A monument now marks the ground 
Where once this honored tree was found. 


VI.—TREE FROM NAPOLEON'S GRAVE. 
Within a city of the dead 
Near Bunker Hill, just at the head 
Of Cotton Mather’s grave, there stands 
A weeping willow, which fond hands 
Brought from Napoleon’s grave, they say, 
In St. Helena far away. 


VIL—Tue Cary 
T’ll tell you of a sycamore, 
And how two poets’ names it bore. 
Upon Ohio’s soil it stands. 
’T was placed there by the childish hands 
Of sister poets, and is known 
As Alice and Phabe Cary’s own. 
One day, when little girls, they found 
A sapling lying on the ground. 
They planted it with tenderest care 
Beside this pleasant highway, where 
It grew and thrived and came to be 
To all around, the Cary Tree. 


VIIL.—Recitation for School. 
We reverence these famous trees. 
What better monument than these! 
How fitting, on each Arbor Day, 
That we a grateful tribute pay 
To poet, statesman, author, friend, 
To one whose deeds our hearts commend, 
As lovingly we plant a tree 
Held sacred to his memory ;— 
A fresh memorial, as each year 
New life and buds and leaves appear,— 
A living monumental tree, 
True type of immortality. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Roxks should be general, rarely specific. 
ALLOw extra time for slow pupils to think. 
APRIL days require a freshened schoolroom. 


Boys 9 to 13 years of age should not be pushed in 
school work. 


COMMENCEMENT SUBJECTS. 

[Compiled from programs. 
The Geometry of Life. 
Every Ideal a Possible Reality. 
University Extension. 
The Living Dead, the Dead Living. 
Success. 
Arbitration Versus War. 
The Fature of Our Nation. 
Words of Cheer. 
Conditions of Happiness. 
Practicality of Education. 


OUTLINE IN CIVICS*—(IIL) 
BY SUPT. HENRY WHITTEMORE, WALTHAM, MASS. 
GRADE VI. 


I. Crry.—Review a, 6, and c of the fifth year; add to 
this : 

a. The Board of Assessors. 

6. Ths Board of Overseers of Poor. 

ec. The Board of Water Commissioners. 

d. By whom and for how long each board is elected, 
and its daties. 

6. How does a town become a city ? 

f. Under what does a city act? Ans.—A charter. 

What is a charter? Ans.—A printed set of rules 
governing all boards or departments of the city, as Over- 
seers of the Poor, Board of Health, etc. 

Teachers will illustrate what is meant by a printed set 
of rules by showing pupils the “ Rules and Regulations ” 
of the School Board or any set with which a teacher is 
familiar. 


e The course in “Civics” in the Waltham Schools is based upon 
these outlines by Mr. Whittemore. 
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g. Taxes. What are they? Why is property taxed? 

What is a poll tax? How old must a man be to pay & 
poll tax ? ; 

h. What isa polling place? Where does it get its 
name? How many pupils ever saw one? 

Can women vote? For what? Do they have to pay 
a tax for this voting? 

Allow the pupils to vote at elections. When any 
election occurs, explain its nature. 

II. Srarz.—What isa law? The necessity for same. 
For whom are they made? Who makes them? Where 
are they made? What is the capital of the state? Ans. 
— Usually the largest city in the state, where representa- 
tives of the people meet to make laws. [Illustrate the 
necessity of laws from school life. 

What is a representative? Ans.—One who acts for 
others, represents them. Show how the people must 
have representatives, the impossibility of their meeting as 
a body. Show that in the government of a town the 
people come together in the town meeting. In our city 
the Board of Aldermen represents the people in one inter- 
est, School Board in another, Board of Assessors in still 
another. 

When the people meet together in the state to make 
laws, what isthe body called? Who represents Waltham ? 

How often does it meet in this state? When are the 
representatives elected? For how long? 

Occasionally, as “ news items,” bring some of the doings 
of the legislature to the attention of the class : 

The first legislature of the New World was opened in 
Virginia in 1619. In 1643 the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony was divided into four shires or counties. This 
was the beginning of the New England County. 

Name counties in Massachusetts. 

Morals and Manners, Relating to Public Life.—Teach 
that the school and playground are the best types of the 
life in its widest sense. If children are taught in school 
to obey promptly and from a sense of what is right it 
will prepare them for the larger duty of citizenship, where 
the same principles rule. In all grades children should 
be put upon their honor as soon as possible. This culti- 
vates will power and makes them self-respecting and self- 
reliant—the characteristics of the best citizens. Pablic 
opinion should be cultivated to make it correct in prin- 
ciple. Goodness is a habit, whether it relates to morals 
or religion. Respect for other's rights is the beginning of 
‘‘ peace on earth,” and its teaching should be begun in 
the lowest grades. Matthew Arnold says that conduct is 
three fourths of life. 

Speculation, public and private gambling, are the ruin 
of many men and often bring financial trouble to a whole 
land. Playing marbles “for keeps” and small betting 
are the beginnings of larger evils. Teachers should turn 
their faces kindly, but resolutely, against the beginnings 
of evil. 

GEMs. 

The great distinction of a nation, the only one worth possessing, 
and which brings after it all other blessings, is the prevalence of 
pure principle among the citizens. —Channing. 

The great principle of our republican institutions cannot be prop- 
agated by the sword. This can be done by moral force and not 
physical.— Mc Lean. 

But pride, vanity, and egotism, so unamiable and offensive in 


private life, are vices which partake of the character of crimes in 
the conduct of public affairs.— Henry Clay. 


III. Nation.—Treat in a general way the discovery 
of America, giving some biographical sketches. What 
was the origin of the present United States? There were 
how many colonies? Our nation is called the “ Republic 
of the United States,” What is meant by a republic? 
Name any others. What war preceded the beginning of 
the United States government ? 

What was the Declaration of Independence? Who 
signed it from Massachusetts ? : 

Who was the first president? For how long-did he 
serve? For how long is a president elected? The name 
of the present president and vice-president. 

Some Leading Facts in American History.—The first 
permanent colony was planted at Jamestown, Va., in 1607. 
The first battle of the Revolutionary War was fought at 
Lexington, Mass., in 1775, April 19; last battle near 
Savannah, Ga., June 24,1782. How long was the war? 

The first railroad tramway was in Quincy, Mass., in 
1826. The first railroad locomotive in the United States 
was used in 1831, 


Morse invented the telegraph in 1835. Telegraph 


line first operated May 27, 1844. ; 
The teacher should make some of his reading to the 


school have a direct bearing upon the history of the 
country. Teach a few noble types of character, to incul- 
cate high ideals. This can be done as a language lesson 


or a well-prepared “ Talk.” 
GEMS. 

** Love of Country.”’— 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

“‘ This is my own, my native land ?’’ 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well, 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprang, 
Uawept, unhonored, and unsung. —Sir Walter Scott. 

“© E Pluribus Unum”? (last verse).— 

Then up with our flag! let it stream on the air; 


Though our fathers are cold in their graves, 

They had hands that could strike, they had souls that could dare, 
And their sons were not born to be slaves. 

Up, up with that banner! where’er it may call 

Oar millions shall rally around, 

And a nation of freemen that moment shall fall 


When its stars shall be trailed on the ground. 
—George Washington Cutter. 
Keller’s American Hymn. 

Speed our Republic, O Father on high! 
Lead us in pathways of justice and right ; 
Ralers as well as the ruled, one and all, 
Girdle with virtue the armor of might ; 
Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag. 
Ralers as well as the ruled, one and all, 
Girdle with virtue the armor of might, 
Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag! 


STUDIES IN BOTANY.—(L.) 
BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR. 
A Sprouting Potato. 

On examining a potato, in early spring, we shall prob- 
ably find that it looks to the casual glance nearly as it 
has done ever since it was harvested. Closer observa- 
tion will, however, show that the eyes contain little 
prominences which are more distinct and budlike than 
they were in the autumn. A strong magnifying glass 
will bring out the fact that these objects are really buds, 
but this fact is more evident if we look at an eye with a 
low power (say a two-inch objective) of the compound 
microscope. Under this power the parts of the bud are 
seen to be as shown in Fig. 1: 

(a) Oater scales, of the same texture as the skin of 


Fig. 1. A very small bud in the eye of a 
AY potato. Magnified about 


the potato. (6) The living part of the bud, consisting 
(so far as its visible parts are concerned) of fleshy bud- 
seales meeting at a common center, c. The whole lies 
ander the lee of a ridge, r, at the central part of which 
18 a spinelike projection, that marks the center of the 
scale in the axil of which the young bud, 5 has been 
formed. Many of the eyes will be found to contain 
several buds each, and in this case one of the buds usually 


is much larger than any of the other ones in the same eye. iodine 


Qn looking over the general surface of the potato, 


with a magnifying glass, after rinsing off with water and 
drying, the outside of the skin will be seen to appear 
roughish, and by careful scraping with the edge of a 
knife a scurfy substance can be removed from the out. 
side of the skin before the latter is scraped through. 
Slicing the skin parallel to the surface of the potato, with 
a razor, and examining in a drop of water, under a 
cover-glass the thin section thus obtained, with the com- 
pound microscope (4 in. or } in. objective) we find the 
structure of the skin to be as shown in Fig. 2. The 
' skin is composed of irreg- 
ular, polygonal cork-cells, 
rather thick-walled and 
quite empty. | 
= To get an idea of one 
of the most important uses 
of the corky skin, place a 
potato in a warm, dry 
place, and weigh it daily 
ig the skinot for a week. Pare an 
skin. Much magnified. other, place beside the 
and weigh daily for a week. The balance used should be 
sensitive to } ounce or less. 

To get an idea of the general structure of the interior 
of the potato, first cut it across at right angles to its 
longer axis, and note the granular starchy surface thus 
exposed. A faint, wavy line will be noticed, running 
around the potato, nearly parallel to the skin and not far 
inside of it. On cutting through an eye, notice how this 
line sweeps out toward the surface until it meets the 
bottom of the eye. In order to make out the meaning 
of this line, we shall have to perform a simple experi- 
ment. Take a piece of potato, cut across as before, and 
at least an inch thick. Set this in a shallow pool of red 
ink, in a small, flat-bottomed dish such as a sauce-plate, 
and allow it to stand for twelve hours or more. At the 


Fig. 3, Lengthwise section through a young potato tuber. Much 
magnified. 


end of the time, slice off thin sections, beginning with 
the unstained end, and cutting parallel to the base, until 
&@ portion of the potato is reached in which the line of 
staining runs all the way around the tuber. Make a 
careful sketch to illustrate the shape of the stained line. 
Now cut sections with a razor, lengthwise of the potato, 
and passing through the plane in which the stain occurs. 
Make the section as thin as possible, place it with a drop 
of water on a slip of glass, cover with a moderately thin 
cover-glass and examine with a half-inch or stronger ob- 
jective. It should be easily possible to make out the line 
of ducts corresponding to d e, Fig. 3. Evidently the 
aniline ink traveled up through the ducts and not very 
far through the surrounding tissue. 

Carefal stady of the section just mentioned, with per- 
haps some other similar ones, will show the series of 
tissues given in Fig. 3. At the outside of the tuber is 
the corky skin, embracing most of the portion covered by 
the bracket a. Inside of this is the thick layer of 
parenchyma-cells, 5. Taken together a and 5 constitute 


the rind of the potato. Next to this come the flattened 
cambium-cells, and the ducts of the vascular layer or 
ring, ¢. Inside of this comes the pith, f, of parenchyms- 
cells very similar to those of the rind. Almost all of 
the parenchyma-cells contain many starch-grains. 

To show the starch-grains more clearly, take a thin 
slice from ® potato that has not been stained with red 
ink, place with very little water under a cover-glass, on 4 
slip, and run in under the cover a drop of iodine solu- 
tion.* Note how the starch-grains become stained deep 
blue, while the enclosing cells either do not stain at all or 
only become orange. 

Interesting and profitable studies may be made on the 

* Th 
potato inde Inu vory thon 
stale of iodine and diluting the solution, when the 


have quite disappeared, with h water to make 
the solution about half as tinotare of 
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growth, the external form and the microscopical structure 
of the sprouts of potatoes as the season advances, but it 
will not be necessary here to describe such studies in de- 
tail. The use of the stored up starch may be inferred 
by the pupils from the results of a microscopical examin- 
ation of a wrinkled and much-sprouted potato in early 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY—Sgconp Serres. 
BY A. 0. BOYDEN, A. M., 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


[The previous exercises illustrated the ostiee of organic agencies in 
the furmation of the ‘‘iron ore series ”’ of rocks. ] 


LIME SERIES. 

Labratory Work.—Select a series of specimens to il- 
lustrate the common ways in which limestone may be 
formed, in each case observe the materials present, the 
structure of the rock, and the cementing material, ¢. . 
(1) chalk—made of grains which effervesce, earthy 
structure with more or less clay odor, « very fine cal- 
careous powder acting as cement ; lithographic stone or 
any compact earthy limestone—less granular, stronger 
clay odor, more closely compacted, very fine calcareous 
particles scattered through the whole mass. Infer the 
relation of the second to the first. Read of the forma- 
tion of chalk beds, note their location on the map. What 
similar formations are taking place today in the bed of 
the ocean? Show microscopic slide or figure of one to 
the class. (2) Coquina (cabinet specimen)—made of 
shells of mollusks cemented together by fine calcareous 
matter into a solid mass. Infer the source of the cement 
and the way in which the shells are united. (3) Fossil- 
iferous shale—remnants of shells or impressions of them 
scattered through the shale, the rock effervesces more or 
less, little particles of caleareous matter seem to be min- 
gled with the shale. Refer to mud on the ocean floor 
having fragments of shells in it, Infer the steps in the 
formation of the shale, the decomposition of the shells 
and formation of the calcareous cement. (4) Calcareous 
tufa—a light, porous mass, appears like a mass of sticks 
or moss covered with lime, effervesces freely, or it may 
be a more solid, earthy mass. Infer the way this may 
be formed about a calcareous spring. (5) Rocks with 
veins of limestone or calcite, also rocks with calcareous 
particles scattered through them in small quantities, ob- 
serve the structure of the veins, and test each with the 
acid. Infer the source of the limestone. Read Crosby’s 
Common Minerals and Rocks on the formation of lime- 
stone by decomposition of other mineral constituents of 


the rocks. 
From the above exercises derive the common methods 


of limestone origin. Select a series of specimens illus- 
trating the metamorphism of limestone, ¢. g. (1) Slightly 
crystalline limestone; (2) ‘Shell marble” ; (3) White 
statuary marbles; (4) Calcite veins in coarse marble. 
Observe the material and structure of each, the propor- 
tion of limestone, the degree of crystallization. Note the 
gradation of structure in the series. Infer the agencies 
producing the changes. 

Questions for thought.—When does limestone become 
marble? Why can marble be polished? What changes 
take place in marble under exposure to the air? Is lime- 
stone a stratified rock? What is the geological value of 
limestones ? 

Select specimens illustrating impurities in marbles, 
special coloring material, or mixed lime rocks, ¢. g. (1) 
Variegated marbles, note the colors and the effect on the 
marble; infer the substance of any of the impurities 
their source, and way of mingling with the rock. (2) 
Dark colored marbles dissolve and test in a simple chem- 
ical way for iron and other minerals. (3) “ Verd An- 
tique,” note the color and lustre of the marble, infer the 
other constituent. (4) Dolomite or dolomitic marbles 
and magnesite, observe the effect of dilute (1:10) and 
strong acid on each, infer approximate amount of carbon- 
ate of lime. 

Other lime rocks associated with limestone such as 
gypsum and selenite may be studied, noting the effect of 
acid and comparing with the limestone, compare gypsum 
and selenite in structure and infer their relation. 

Class Work.—From the reports of the laboratory 
work the teacher can formulate with the class the steps 
in the formation of limestone in the various ways, its -met- 


6 First Series a pease last year in JOURNALS of 
28, May 12, 26, June 16 and. July 7, 


amorphism, the formation of varieties and their uses. 
These exercises are among the best to show the action of 
chemical and organic agencies in geology. Reading to 
show the relation of the other lime rocks to limestone ; 
the formation of limestone from corals, with as much 
description of them as seems best; the location of the 
principal marble quarries ; the making of quicklime and 
plaster of Paris. Specimens to illnstrate Crosby’s text- 
book can be obtained at reasonable prices of George B. 
Frazar, West Medford, Mass. 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS OR DISCOVERIES. 


Let the pupils distinguish between invention and dis- 
covery, and then decide which, if any of these, should 
be called discoveries : 
1. The lighting rod. 
2. The cotton-gin. 

3. The steamboat, 


9. The uses of petroleum. 
10. The universal lathe. 
11. The telegraph. 
4. The iron plow. 12. The telephone. 
5. The reaper and self- 13. Woodruff planing 
binder. machine, 
6. The sewing-machine, 14. The monitor, 
7. Vulcanized rubber. 15. Westinghouse airbrake. 
8. The use of anesthetics. 16. The typewriter. 
— Western Teacher. 


THE QUEEN PLANT PRESS. 


Queen & Co, of Philadelphia, the best friends of 
the lovers of science, have a plant-press which will be 
hailed as a joy by every botanist. There has long been 
a need for a press that should be light and firm, one that 
could be quickly opened and as quickly closed. 

The press (as shown in the illustration) consists of two 
lattice-work frames 114 by 164 inches, made of strips of 
well-seasoned wood, and put together with four cross- 


bars, so as to give firmness, without preventing elasticity 
when drawn together. 

The frames are held together by two straps. All that 
is necessary in order to open the press is to unbuekle 
the straps and throw them to one side; in closing, the 
reverse of this movement is followed, and one would be 
surprised te note what pressare can be had by the use of 
straps encircling a press. 

There is also an appara'us whereby the papers, used 
and unused, may be kept separate. It consists of elastics 
which extend from both sides of the press and are 
caught together at the center by a suitable hook. 

The convenience of this arrangement would be more 
forcibly impressed upon the mind of the botanist 
if he should open his press on a windy day in a ten- 
acre field and have no means of fastening down his 
papers. 

In view of the fact that it weighs but 22 ounces (with- 
out paper), and that it has such ready means for opening 
and closing, it is especially suitable for those who vse a 
press only, collecting the specimens and pressing them at 
the same time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COLUMBUS. 
[Postscript.] 


BY G. P. W. 


Two books, within the reach but beyond the knowledge 
of most teachers, have just come to my knowledge. The 
Catholic Publication Society Company, New York, pub. 
lish Columbus, the Christ-Bearer (25 cts.), a short eseay, 
giving a most instructive ides of the way in which Colum- 
bus is viewed by the school of the French canonizers. 

Colombo e il IV Centenario della Scoperta dell’ Amer- 
ica is the title of a 48 page book, illuminated paper covers, 
12x 18 inches, published in Milan, and: sold for one 


dollar in this country by Banca Tocci, New York. It is, 
of course, in Italian. The value to an American school 
is in its illustrations. These include seven of the Colum- 
bus portraits, from the originals ; plans and views of the 
house in which Columbus was probably born ; facsimiles 
of three of the best Columbus letters, besides other spec- 
imens of. his handwriting and of drawings attributed to 
him; six full and double-page prints of paintings, best 
known abroad, showing the way in which foreign painters 
have viewed the more important episodes in Columbus’ 
career ; besides smaller illustrations, details of monuments 
and statues, views of places associated with Colambus, 
and the Genoa celebration. The text consists of brief 
essays, of quite considerable interest and value. 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES—COAL. 


The anthracite coal used in the United States comes 
from a field of 470 miles, chiefly in Luzerne, Lackawanna, 
Schuylkill, Northumberland and Carbon counties, Penn- 
sylvania. This field produced in 1891, 50,665,431 short 
tons valued at $73,944,735; an average of $179 per 
ton sold at the mines. Of this coal, 61 per cent was 
consumed in Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey, 
and 15 per cent each in the New England and Central 
States. Only 11 per cent was sent to foreign ports. The 
total production of anthracite coal since 1820, in this 
field comprising the Wyoming, Schuylki'!l and Lehigh 
region whose importance is in the order given, has been 
779,630,326 long tons. 

There are also 500 equare miles of anthracite (graphi- 
tic) coals in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, producing 
500 tons in 1891, and a small field in Colorado and New 
Mexico. 

Bitaminous coal is found in most sections of the coun- 
try, the largest fields in order of importance, being: 
(the figures representing square miles of area) Pennsyl- 
vania, 9,000; Illinois, 36,800; Ohio, 10,000; West 
Virginia, 16,000 ; Alabama, 8,660 ; Iowa, 18,000; Mary- 
land, 550; Colorado, (unknown); Indiana, 6,450; 
Kansas, 17,000; Kentucky, 9,100; Missouri, 26,700; 
Tennessee, 5,100; Wyoming, (unknown); Indian Ter- 
ritory, 20,000; Washington, (unknown). All of these 
states produced over a million short tons in 1891. The 
total production, outsidé of anthracite, in 1891, was 117,- 
901,238 tons, valued at the mines at $117,188,400. The 
total increased output over the preceding year was 10,- 
778,013 tons, and the increased value, $14,328,562. 

It is thus continued increase in output which is exceed- 
ing the increased demand, with the consequent foreing of 


prices by competition below the point where the income ~ 


is sufficient to pay the running expenses and a fair rate 
of profit to the owners of the coal fields and the trans- 
portation lines, which has brought about the combina- 
tions of railway corporations, and the attempts to limit 
production, during the past few years. In considering 
the relative output it should be noted that in Pennsyl. 
vania the prolonged strike in the Connellsville region re- 
sulted in a decrease of over 1,000,000 in the amount of 
eoal which would have been made into coke. A two 
months’ strike in Indiana caused a loss to that state of at 
least 332,463 tons. 

The mining industry employed directly in 1891, in- 
cluding superintendents, mechanics, etc., as well as actual 
miners, 205,372 men, working on an average 223 days. 
Georgia is the only region where the miners were worked 
throughout the year, although Alabama, New Mexico, 
and North Carolina approximate this. 

Daring this year, 37,607 long tons of anthracite and 
1,362,387 long tons of bituminous and shale were im- 
ported, and 861,251 and 1,615,869 long tons respectively, 
were exported. 

The world’s production of coal for a single year (1891 
furnishing in most instances the figures) is 501,316,681 
tons, divided between great Britain, 185,476,126; 
United States, 168,566,669; Germany, 84,347,156 ; 
France, 26,199,745; Belgiam, 19,865,345; Austria, 
Russia, Spain, Italy and Sweden. The proportion far- 
nished by this country is 33.6 per cent 

[The figures here given are taken from ‘‘ Coal’ by E. W. 
Parker, in the report of the chief of the U. S. Geological Sarvey 
upon ‘The Mineral Resources of the United States.’’ To this 
paper any one desiring specific information concerning the coal in- 


™ in the large cities and in the separate stetes oa go. 
The figures given are for short tons unless otherwise stated. } 
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Every school should do much with botany until the 
lose of the year. 


Listen to the birds and know their notes if you would 
have the children do the same. 


Tax demand for skilled teachers of manual training 
and of physical culture is greater than in any other 
department of education. 


HERE is a western journal’s enthusiastic way of report- 
ing what was seen in the schoolroom: 

She is the pride of the town, the star of the west, the mother 
of irivention, a jswel of rare brilliancy. She drew the picture of 
an iceberg on the blackboard. It was so natural that the thermom- 
eter froze up solid. With rare presence of mind she seized a crayon 
and drew a fireplace on the opposite wall, This prompt action 
saved the school, although nearly all the pupils caught a severe 
cold from the sudden change. 

A Orprr.—Chicago has suprised the edu- 
cational world by receiving the following order from one 
of its most influential sub committees : 

No double division be formed in any room in the Chicago public 
schools until the membership of such room becomes greater than 
sixty-three, and that in all cases where there are less than sixty- 
three seats in a room and it becomes necessary in order to accom- 
modate applicants for seats in such a room such room be reseated 
80 as to provide seats for sixty-three pupil. 

Chicago has an annual school appropriation of more 
than $6,000,000. There are 5,000 pupils in the high 
school+, 34,000 in the grammar grades, and 100,000 in 
the primary. The high school salaries are nearly $350,- 
000, those of the German teachers $170,000, and the 
grammar and primary salaries $1,600,000. Three fourths 
of the children in the primary grades never go higher, 
and there are twenty times as many children in the 
primary grades as in the high school. _It is all the more 
surprising that these schools so every-way important, 


should be, in this enlightened age, crowded to sixty-three 
in each room. Under these recent developments it is hard 
to believe that the city is absolutely at the head of the 


procession. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAYS. 


There must be better country roadways in all the 
newer states and in some of the older sections. The 
railroads with all their service to the country had a de- 
moralizing influence upon the road-making aspirations of 
the fathers. There has been a steady decline in the 
quality of the roads of the country as a whole daring the 
past twenty years, and what is worse, the downward 
tendency is greater and greater. As an investment as 
well as in justice to man and beast, the roads of the 
country should be toned up at once, and the good work 
continued indefinitely. Millions upon millions are 
being expended upon railroad beds and upon city streets, 
while scarcely a dollar is being invested in the making of 
good country roads. As a matter of fact “pike” roads 
mean more to the country town than paved streets mean 
to cities. Not one city resident in hundreds drives 
through the city street upon any ordinary day, while 
practically every family in a country town keeps one or 
more horses that are constantly in use. In the city a 
man rarely thinks of driving unless the day is good, for 
he has street cars passing near his door at all hours, but 
in the country he is forced to drive whether the roads are 
passable or not. 

The town should change its methods of road repairing, 
the county should insist upon better road making, the 
state should give a bounty for the best thoroughfare 
and above all the national government should aid mate- 
rially in the building of great interstate highways. 


MEDICALLY REFRESHING. 


Those of us who are ttred of the criticisms of the 
schools, and especially of the assumption that teachers 
are not of the ‘ stuff” of which professional men are made, 
are somewhat comforted to see the medical profession 
taken in hand vigorously by the United States Bureau of 
Education. But ten per cent of those who enter medical 
schools have taken a previous college course. Sixteen 
medical schools have not a student who has graduated 
from college. Thirty-two medical schools do not know 
whether their students have graduated from college or 
not, and apparently do not care. Harvard Medical 
School heads the list with two fifths of the students 
vollege graduates. Columbia College Medical School 
has a little more than a third and Yale a little less 
than a third. The University of Pennsylvania has a 
fourth, and the drop is great. In the University of Mich- 
igan ten per cent are college graduates ; in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri six per cent; in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity but three per cent. The tendency is seriously 
downward. One prominent medical school congratulates 
itself that quite a per cent of its students are now grada- 
ates of high schools, though more than half had attended 
no educational institution so high as a high school, acad- 
emy, or normal school, but ‘came in on examination.” 
Another widely known medical school says that there is a 
great improvement in scholarship, and “now nearly all 
who enter are graduates of high schools.” 

Here are a few samples of the way the agent of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education talks upon this subject : 

Medical education has not been controlled by edacators, but by 
clinicians. The antique methods of the Revolutionary period prevail 
in the great majority of medical schools today. Eveninthose med- 
ical schools that are most intimately connected with state or private 
universities, other rules and other methods than those of the liter- 
ary and technological departments prevail. In the report which 
furnishes the material for this article, we are astonished to find that 
in one of our university medical schools the course of lectures ia £0 
arranged that each student hears every lecture repeated the second 
year of his attendance and then passes his examination and gradu- 
ates. Can any educated man endure this, in this last decade of the 
nineteenth century? The fact is apparent to any student that med- 
tcal schools are run for the good and profit, if not for the glory, of the 
professors, These men want quick returns, and they adapt their 
instruction to the unevolved mental maws of the students that come in 
the greatest nambers. The medical department is, so far as we 
kaow, neglected by every university in the United States: it is 
farmed out or left to shift for itself on half rations, or in the beet 


i 
poe ii treated from an educational standpoint in an exceptional 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY.—(I) 

Before entering upon a detailed study of modern psy- 
chology as seen in work that is more modern, more cour- 
ageous, more patient than the school of Windt, we ven- 
ture an opinion that when the physiological experiments 
are all made and the results are finally gathered in, we 
shall see that the conclusions of the great mind-masters 
were right in those essential in which they were agreed. 

Who does not remember that geology was to eliminate 
the church idea of God, or failing in that, was to annihil- 
ate the Bible, whose phraseology was all wrong, which 
had beer written long before there was any revelation of 
the science of the earth’s formation. But the idea of 
God was never so clear and the Bible was never so secure 
as since geology has told its story. In the same way and 
for much the same reason we are confident that all brain 
revelations will ultimately take us back very close to 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, to Bacon and Locke, 

The psychology of the future must deal with the mind 
in the brain. Geology did much for mankind when it 
insisted that the glories of the creation were to be found 
in the earth rather than in the imagination. 

Until Wiindt the mind was a mystical something, to be 
known only by what it did. The brain was the one 
undiscoverable and unstudied part of the body. Science 
had long dealt with the organs of digestion, of circulation, 
of reproduction; but of the brain—ob, no, the very 
thought was sacrilegious; the brain must be shunned as 
though it were the holy of holies. All honor to Wiindt, 
the man who broke the spell, declaring that whatever 
the mind is it must work through the brain as much as 
sound or light works through that which vibrates. 

Wiindt has shown conclusively that whether or not the 
giants of other days were right in their conclusions regard- 
ing the mind’s activities, they had no physiological founda- 
tions for their conclusions. It was a great thing for 
science and philosophy when he entered upon a series of 
experiments for the purpose of determining whether or 
not the brain is of consequence in the psychical life. He 
learned enough to be certain that the brain is of the 
utmost importance to the mind and that the mind is in 
the brain to a degree not previously saspected. 

We now know how the mind through the brain gets its 
material for ideas, for thought, for judgment. We know 
how the mind is fed and quickened by the feelings, by 
tasting, smelling, hearing, and seeing, and by the “ tone 
of feeling.” All this at least has been foreshadowed by 
Wiindt, his companions and disciples. But for some 
reason not yet clear, as soon as there appeared evidence 
that there was a physiological basis for psychology, they 
seem to have ignored it as one great essential, extempor- 
izing a little independent mind of their own. They cre- 
ated a faculty. It had been supposed that the faculty 
scheme was relegated to the archives, but these moderns 
seem to have abandoned the faculties of the giants for 
the purpose of setting up a faculty of their own, to which 
they attributed the origin of whatever of mental power it 
was not convenient to explain. They styled the power 
inherent in this mystical faculty ‘‘ apperception.” 

Apperception is a delightful retreat pedagogically, but 
psychologically it is merely a cave of Adullam to which 
it is convenient for everything not physiologically ex- 
plicable to flee. It is inconceivable that men who had 
reveled in the initial luxuries of physiological investi- 
gation of psychology, men who had grappled with every 
mystery that sought to divert them from their purpose 
to find “mind in brain” or the “brain end of mind” 
should have given up without effort when they faced the 
first real problem with which physiological psychology 
has to do. 

It would be more apparent why they sought such re- 
lief if there was any genuine satisfaction in the cave-of- 
Adullam theory of apperception. All that the scjentific 
minds can find in their investigations is the bold announce: 
ment that it is possible to understand mind-brain action 
if we will pay the price, but that it is easier to call the 
unexplained “apperception ” and pass over to its account 
as “ profit and loss” whatever is not already explicable 
by physiological psychology. 

Apperception is that act of the mind which takes at !' 
own sweet will every new sensation or idea and does with 
it] whatever it choses. In reality apperception is the 
mind that uses the brain, it is that of which, we know 
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nothing using that of which we know a little. It is 
named merely to give these physiological psychologists 
the apparent credit of having discovered something when 
they have merely made a shelter for what they have not 
discovered. 

Physiological psychologists have taught us that percep- 
tion and conception have a distinctively brain origin, and 
so they gratuitously call that which they admit has no 
explicable brain origin apperception,* using a convenient 
term that bas come down from another generation. 


* It is true that Wiiodt, driven by the demands of ‘‘ logic’’ or 
of science did locate this ‘‘ faculty ’’ as a brain section in the fron- 
tal region, but it was so ridiculous a claim that it is almost unkind 
to mention it even in a foot note. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will 
answer the same personally or secure answers from experts. 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for 
publication, but that answers may be given by letter, if not of 
general interest. Will teachers ask questions with the pen as freely 
as with the voice? | 


371. In the study of Latin prosody, to what extent do 
you deem it profitable that the student should memorize 
the lists of exceptions given in the standard grammars? 

A Treacher oF Latin, Ohio. 


[For the first time I have asked another to answer a question in 
the department of Conference. Mr. R. L. Perkins is an expert in 
the teaching of Latin by correspondence, and has a crisp way of 
telling how to learn. I shall be pleased if other teachers of Latin 
will express an opinion on this question. ] 

To no extent whatever would I commit one of these ex- 
ceptions to memory, nor even one of the general rules. 
No memorizing is needed in these rules to acquire the 
ability to scan with gracefulness and facility. If any one 
would like further assurance of this than my word can 
give them, I will put them, if they desire it, in commani- 
cation with persons in distant states who are pursuing the 
study of prosody with me by correspondence. 

Prosody is a very important and interesting study, but 
it is neglected by many who have the impression that it 
cannot be pursued without the drudgery of memorizing 
the innumerable rules and exceptions in quantity. 

R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


372. What are the three most prominent systems of 
physical education? Give publisher's price, etc., of 
books treating of these in such manner that a teacher, 
not a specialist in calisthenics, may become familiar with 
them. Wisconsin. 

The Ling or Swedish system. There are two publish- 
ers, Lee & Shepard, Boston, publish Baron Posse’s Swed- 
ish System of Educational Gymnastics, price $2.50. 
This presents the system quite fully. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., Boston, publish two small works by Dr. Enebuske, 
that are admirably adapted to the use of teachers. Carl 
Betz of Kansas City has prepared a manual or manuals 
that are widely used by enthusiastic admirers of his system. 
(One of these is “ Light Gymrastics.”) Mrs. Frances 
W. Parker, Englewood, Ill, has published an American 
revision of Delsarte that is thoroughly usable. 


373. What was the first public kindergarten in 
America ? J.C 

I am not a kindergarten expert, and have not searched 
the achieves of the kindergarten historian, but I 
think the village of Allston in the town of Brighton, now 
a section of Boston by annexation, had the first kinder- 
garten supported at public expense. The school board 
opened a kindergarten January 2, 1873, in the Everett 
Primary school building, with Miss Susie P. Pollock as 
the kindergartener. This was opened under the inspira- 
tion of Mr. J. P. C. Winship then a member of the 
Brighton school board. In January, 1874, the town was 
annexed to Boston and the kindergarten discontinued, 


374. What studies will best develop the imagination ? 
M. C. C., Ohio. 


This is more easily answered. Language lessons may 
be easily adapted to this end. The reading lesson may 
be so developed. Geography is naturally an imaginative 
study of the realistic order. History may be made very 
helpful in this direction. After all it is of much less 
consequence what you teach than how you teach it for 
the development of the imagination. . 


GENERAL IDEAS. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYOE. 
(Reported for the JOURNAL ] 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TOPICS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS.—(L) 


Psychology is the empirical science of haman nature. It is an 
attempt to understand the aspects of the human life, or their em- 
bodiments. It is distinguished from philosophy proper, the in- 
clusive name for more speculative pursuits, in that it seeks, em- 
pirically, to ascertain the facts and laws of the mind. Psychology 
reveals a life’of very complex mechanism, but the meaning of 
mind and body it leaves to philosophy. Peychology is limited to 
experiences and mental ph«nomena. The results are fall of in- 
terest and significance, especially to the teacher. A good teacher 
is a naturalist, stadying the minds under his care. 

There is no more significant psychological problem, from the 
teacher's point of view, than the subj-ct of general ideas,—for 
education is the systematic generalization of ideas. The intel- 
ligence of animals or of men is measured by their power of general- 
ization. To learn the nature of general ideas and the grounds of 
intelligence, we turn to a study of animal intelligence, a field in 
which the investigations of Floyd, Morgan, Romanes, and Wiiodt 
have been particalarly rich in results. 

We sometimes fancy that there are two sorts of ideas in the 
work of the haman mind—individual and general. But, if we use 
the term general ideas in the widest possible sense, then we have 
two clearly distinct classes. First, there are primitive and uneon- 


cious general ideas, with which all intelligence must begin. 


Second, are the later and higher ideas, the results of conscious, 
rational generalization. Primitive ideas are not censcious abstrac- 
tions, but are rudimentary and sensational. All primitive concep- 
tions must embody themselves in general ideas. The question, 


whether brutes generalize, refers solely to the second class of red 


generalizations. Such a general idea can exist only when the 
animal is more or less clearly conscious that he generalizes, and 
picks out an object upon which to generalize. The unawakened 
pupil feels general ideas, but he does not use power of conscious 
discrimination. 

An animal is able to generalize when it can adapt ita functions to 
novel and surprising conditions in its environment. Otherwise it is 
stupid. It approximates the higher intelligence in so far as it seema to 
have observed and analyzed its functions. Rational general ideas 
involve motor ideas, and an animal possesses these when it knows 
** what it is about.’? Our behavior is our motor reaction, and con- 
sista not simply in feeling and responding, but in knowing and 
analyzing our motor ideas. 

General rational ideas consist, first of ill-defined classes, as tiger, 
flower, etc. When these are suggested generic images are repre- 
sented in the mind, but their distinctness varies greatly in different 
minds. These mental pictures play a subordinate part in concep- 
tion and they cannot suffise to make a clear conception. General 
ideas consist also of ideas of qualities which are obtained by isolat- 
ing them from their environment, and of notions of the relations of 
things. We know qualities and relations only as we know how to 
behave in their presence. Other general ideas are such as are de- 
noted by the words logarith, causation, or law of nature. These 
are the product of elaborate motor processes within us. 

In their behavior, animals, and particularly men, are decidedly 
imitative. ‘ Language is the prodact of auch social imitation. Gen- 
eral ideas are obtained only when we imitate others in our motor 
processes. We are both actors and observers of our actions, 
and our intellectual and volantary activities are absolutely insep- 
arable. There is, therefore, a mutual interdependence in the 
training of the will and the intellect. Imitation is the life of the 
intellect, and therein lies the fisld for ita training. The pupil must 
be set at work; for he must ast in order to know. Bat equally he 
must know in order to act. Psychology presents this circling 
theory. The teacher by tact and by experience learns how to open 
the way into it. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Chicago schools cost $6,000,000 annually. 

What is the matter with Chicago that she talks of going back on 
sugar. 

A growler at public echool expenses complains that if Hawaii is 
annexed it will make the geographies old-fashioned and that there 
is always some scheme on foot for changing text-books. 


Mr. HARRISON HuME.—We present this week a portrait of 
Mr. Harrison Hame of this city, for many years the New England 
representative of the American Book Company, and before their 
day of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. We referred two weeks 
since to the fact that Mr. Hame had been banqueted for a week 
by various clubs and associations of business and professional men 
upon his retirement from active agency work. We had the priv- 
ilege of being present on one of those occasions, and it was a laxury 
to see a man whose life had been largely devoted to active agency 
work, honored by trachers, superintendents, and publishers in royal 
fashion. Mr. Hume was a gallant soldier in the war, an earnest 
student at Dartmouth, a successful superintendent, and an emi- 
nently successful manager of the New England field for one of the 
largest book houses of the country. He is an orator of unusual 
power, and has been in demand for great occasions throughout New 
England for several years. He will fiad delightfal ocoupation upon 
his return from a year’s travel. 

The World’s Youths’ Congress, to be held in Chicago during the 
World's Fair, under the auspices of the World’s Congress Auxil- 
iary of the Exposition, will be a unique gathering, and is attract- 


ing wide attention among teachers and pupils. In Chicago the del- 
gates are nearly all appointed, the work having been taken up with 
enthusiasm under recommendation of the board of education. An 
essay competition was the basis of selection, in each school the 
writer of the best essay becoming the delegate and the next best 
the alternate. This basis is the one selected by the committee in 
charge of the Congress, and it is desirable that so far as possible 
this be done everywhere, though an examination on the line of 
American history would be an acceptable substitute. Or the 
teacher in any school may, if the time be thought too brief for 
other methods, select one to be the representative of that school, 
though in this case correspondence would need to be had with 
either the committee at Chicago or the county superintendent of 
schools to arrange the number of delegates from the county. Any 
farther information can be bad by addressing with stamp E. Fred- 
erick Bliss, Room 713 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES 


BY PROXY, 
**T thank you for the flowers you sent,” she said, 
And then she ponted, blushed, and dropped her head ; 
** Forgive me for the words I spoke last night; 
Your flowers have sweetly proved that you were right.” 
And then I took her hand,—with gentle tone 
I pardoned her,—called her all my own. 
But as we wandered through the lamp-lit bowers, 
I wondered who had really sent the flowers. 


TRUE, 
“You can’t do that again,’ said Pat, when the Indian scalped 


HARD TO REDEEM. 
° Speaking of bonds, there’s one which it is next to impossible to 
: 

‘* What is that ?”’ 

** The vagabond.”’ 

ROUGH ON THE BOY. 

A emall boy calls bis father ‘‘ Thunder and Lightning.’ His 
voice is like thunder, he says, and his hand never strikes twice in 
the same place. 

LOOKING UP. 

** How is your business ?’’ asked Browne of an astronomical 
friend of his. 

‘* Looking up,”’ was the reply. 


THIS AND THAT. — 


First the blue, ond then the shower, 
Bursting bud, and smiling fluwer ; 
Brooks set free with tinkiing ring ; 
Birds too full cf song to sing ; 
Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 
Where the timid violets hide— 
All things ready with a will— 
April’s coming up the hill. 
— Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Both Sully and Richelieu were expert dancers. 

A St. Louis paper offers a prize of one dollar a day for errors 
discovered in its advertising columne, 

Arthur Nikisch, the popular leader of Boston’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, has resigned and received his farewell entertainment. Mr, 
Nikisch will return to the Contivent. 

Rousseau had the greatest difficulty in composing his works, be- 
ing extremely defective in the gift of memory. He never could 
learn six verses by heart, and often, after having mentally formu- 
lated sentences, would forget them before they could be written 
down. 

The only man in the world who lives in a mansion built in the 
air ie Mr. Fay, an American millionaire. The building in question 
is situated at Gaansjuato. It is over three hundred feet high, and 
is supported by massive iron pillars. Immense gardens surround 
the mansion, reminding one of the legendary suspended gardens of 
Babylon. Access to the building is obtained by a gigantic elevator. 
and communication with the town is by telephone. 

Mrs. Increase Summer of Bradford county, Fla., raises her own 
tea. She says that owing to the rapid growth she has to cut off 
the bushes every three or four years, while in China this is done 
only once in seven years. She gathers three crops a year; the 
finest tea costs $15.00 a pound, but will not stand a sea voyage, 
and never gets farther than Russia; but her bushes furnish it to 
her for the picking. 

The following humorous description of herself was given by Miss 
Amelia B. Edwarda to a friend and admirer who had her photo- 
graph but had never seen her: ‘‘ You ask about the coloring of the 
photograph. I hardly know how to draw up a passport description 
of the living animal. Its hair was a brilliant chestnat, with locks 
of gold intermixed; but it has darkened with age, and is now, 
alas! intermingled with gray. The eyes are the curiousest in the 
world, —never were any like them except those of the mother, now 
long since closed. There is a golden-brown star round th: pupil, 
then blue, and arim of golden-brown again. A very funny pattern ; 
and they sometimes iook quite dark and sometimes light, and the 
pupils have an odd way of expanding and getting very big under 
exci.ement. Complexion pale but colors up in excitement. Height, 
five feet five inches; weight, not eleven stone, as I m‘stakenly said 
the other day, but ten stone. Nota prize cattle animal, bat sub- 
stantial. Talk by the yard if set off, but a good listener, which 
is better. Always awfully in earnest, but loves a hearty laugh, and 
has a decided streak of Irish fuo, from the mother’s side, There 


you are.’’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


COLUMBIA. 


You would please many of your readers greatly by printing 
‘* Columbia! Columbia, to glory arise”’ in fall. (You mentioned 
it in the JOURNAL of March 9th.) At least give us so much as 
will serve for a good school song. D. M. K. 


Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise ; : 

The queen of the world and the child of the skies ; 
Thy genius commands thee; with rapture behold, 
While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 

Thy reign is the last and the noblest of time, 

Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime ; 

Let the crimes of the East ne’er encrimson thy name 
Be freedom, and science, and virtue thy fame. 


To conquest and slaughter let Europe aspire, 
Whelm nations in blood, and wrap cities in fire ; 
Thy heroes the rights of mavkind shall defend, 
And triumph pursue them, and glory attend. 

A world is thy realm; for a world be thy laws, 
Enlarged as thine empire, and jast as thy cause ; 
On freedom’s broad basis thy empire shall rise, 
Extend with the main, and dissolve with the skies. 


Fair Science her gates to thy foes shall unbar, 

And the east see thy morn hide the beams of her star ; 
New bards and new sages unrivaled shall soar 

To fame unextinguished, when time is no more ; 

To thee, the last refuge of virtue designed, 

Shall fly from all nations the best of mankind ; 

Here, grateful to heaven, with transport shall bring, 
Their incense, more fragrant than odors of spring. 


Nor less shall thy fair ones to glory ascend, 

And genius and beauty in harmony blend ; 

The graces of form shall awake pure desire, 

And the charms of the soul ever cherish the fire; 
Their sweetness unmingled, their manners refined, 
And virtue’s bright image, enstamped on the mind, 
With peace and soft rapture shall teach life to glow, 
And light us a smile in the aspect of woe. 


Thy fleets to all regions thy power shall display, 

The nations admire, and the ocean obey ; 

Each shore to thy glory its tribute unfold, 

And the East and the South yield their spices and gold. 
As the day-spring unbounded, thy splendor shall flow, 
And earth's little kingdom before thee shall bow, 
While the ensigns of union, in triumph unfurled, 

Hush the tumult of war and give peace to the world. 


Thus, as down a lone valley, with cedars o’erspread, 

From war’s dread confusion I pensively strayed ; 

The gloom from the face of fair Heaven retired ; 

The winds ceased to murmur; the thunders expired ; 

Perfumes, as of Eden, flowed sweetly along, 

And a voice, as of angels, enchantingly sung, 

**Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world and the child of the skies.’’ 
—Timothy Dwight. 


STUDENTS AT YALE. 


Of the 1956 students at Yale, 619 are from Connecticut, 444 
from New York, 125 from Pennsylvania, 110 from Massachusetts, 
99 from Illinois, 64 from New Jersey, 84 from Ohio, and 42 from 
Missouri. Forty-two states of the Union are now represented at 
Yale, one territory, the District of Columbia, and seventeen foreign 
countries. The academic department has {70 and the Scientific 
School 529 students, Theological School 110, Law School 169, 
Medical School 74, Art School 31, graduate students 73. 


A QUEER PARENT. 


Dear Mr. Winship: I send you the copy of a little gem. I have 
copied it just as it came to ‘me, omitting names, the spelling etc. 
being as received. The original I am to frame. E. L, C. 


B——— B—— Mar 8 
Mr C—. Superintendent. : 

Several of the parents have spoke of asking you to say something 
to Miss T—— about keeping school the day throgh no matter how 
hard it storms We have spoke pretty often but she never seems to 
take any notice I do not seem to under stand her atall you know 
half these days aint fit for delicate children to come out of the 
house it seems as if Miss T—— just likes the bad weather. the 
worse it is the better she likes it. I should think she lived at the 
north pole ard thinks we are the same. she will not keep the half 
day sezzion as the other teachers does and I think Mr S—— (The 
Jocal committee) has always been willing for half daye, on bad 
days. Now Miss T—— means well but she is young yet and we 
think she is rather to hard on the children and expects to much. 
My girl thinks the world of her but she comes home and cries some 
days at the things Miss T—— says she is very senseative and I do 
not think Miss T——ucderstands her. I thought perhaps you 
could do some good by speaking of these things as it is your work 
we think a good deal of Miss T—— but she has got a way of give- 
ing no notice to any message we send her which we do not like very 
much hoping you will attend to these little matters 

Yours truly 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To ‘‘ Rex”: Circulars on the bills for which you ask are sent 
you by mail. 


1. Does Mad i i i 

3. When aud by whom was the island discovered? T. E. B. 

1. Yes. 

2. Madagascan. 

3. The island was mentioned in the thirteenth century by Marco 
Polo, but was not actually known to Europeans till the sixteenth 
century. I find no account of its discovery or the discoverer, 


— To when does the organ (the musical instrument) ae 


It bas been said that an organ existed in the second century, but 
the accounts are involved in obscurity. Read the article, on 
Musical Instroments—The Organ,’ in the Popular Science Monthly 


of March, 1892, 


— To “R. L. P.? (JOURNAL, page 122): The language quoted 
is paradoxical, probably intentionally so: ‘‘ The sun will go out. 
There is evidence that the sun is all the while growing hotter. 
This will go on till chemical action takes place and the sun will go 
out, and then will be the nebula.” 

This implies that the sun is cooling and growing hotter. The 
process will continue till the sun takes fire and goes out, and then 
becomes a nebula. 

I. The theory of birth, life, and death of suns includes : 

1. A period when the sun’s substance is disseminated in separate, 
widely scattered atoms, without heat or light, millions of times 
rarer than the lighte stgas we know. 

2. Upon this is impressed the force of gravity, by which drawing 
toward the center a whirling motion is caused, and by impact of 
particles heat and light. 

8. When by impact svfficient atomic vibration is produced to 
give light, we have a nebula; that is, a luminous gas. 

4, When by condensation a definite form is attained, we have a 
sun or star, increasing as condensation progresses from red to white 

ight. 
~. As the store of energy becomes less by radiation, the white 
light of the star returns to red and the cooling star finally becomes 


a dark body. . . . When a star has once become dark from loss of . 


heat-energy, there is no known way or theory by which it can again 
become a nebula except by collision with another sun, when the 
heat developed would dissipate the solid suns in incandescent vapor. 
That is to say, molar motion would be converted to molecular and 
atomic motion. 

1I. Assume that the sun, its gaseous substance being under great 
pressure by gravity, is 2,000,000 miles in diameter. When it hee 
sbranken to 1,000 000 miles diameter, it has one fourth the surface. 
Its atoms, therefore, are correspondingly nearer together, and by 
their impact better situated to give out that form of ethereal vibra- 
tion which we call heat. Though it bas shrunken by reason of 
radiation of energy into space, its mass, or at least its surface, will 
be hotter than before—as computed by mathematicians who hold 
this theory. 

Chemical union between atoms of different kinds is the union of 
their atomic movements. In doing this they surrender some of 
their atomic movement or energy, which appears as heat. The 
atomic movements of substance on the sun are too energetic or 
rapid for union to take place. The amount of heat or radiant 
energy which the atoms surrender on uniting is insignificant in 
comparison with the amount of energy radiated, while still too hot 
for chemical union. But shortly after chemical action, this being 
the last stage and there being no further source of heat, the sun 
will ‘‘ go out.’’ 

There is no evidence from experience or observation that the sun 
is growing hotter. The ‘‘evidence”’ is theoretical, founded on 
mathematics. A shrinkage of the sun’s diameter of 250 feet in a 
year would maintain the radiant heat at its present rate. It would 
take 9,000 years for the shrinkage at that rate to be noticed. 

M. H. P, 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


What is the limit between the jurisdiction of the state 
and the national legislative bodies ? 

No part of our national constitution has been more 
thoroughly studied and expounded, by the historians, the 
lawyers, and the legislatorr, than Sections VIII, IX., 
and X. of Article I. At present, the relative spheres of 
state and national jurisdiction are tolerably well defined. 
The state governments deal regularly with matters affect- 
ing only local interests. The constitution recognizes a 
few general and two particular classes of legislation as 
specifically for natienal control. In addition, Congress 
has the power “ to provide for the general welfare of the 
United States” and “to make all laws which shall be 
necessary or proper” for executing the powers given to it. 
Under these general clauses Congress had legislated upon 
many matters of uniform importance and applicability to 
the whole country. Such action has rarely been seriously 
questioned, because of the evident advantages of uniform- 
ity under central control when the interests of all are 
alike. Some of the bitterest struggles of our national 
history have arisen over these same general clauses when 
state and sectional interests have differed. But the 
majority has regularly insisted upon the assumption of 
power by the central government. At present, the limit 
is almost entirely one of expediency. Congress does, or 
at least tacitly assumes the power to do, whatever can be 
done better by one body for all alike than differently by 
forty-four bodies. 

This is hardly a question for any but advanced pupils 
in the technical sense in which it has just been treated ; 
yet if young people are to read the papers at all, ¢. e. are 
to understand what is worth reading in them, they must 


be taught to notice the differences between the spheres of 
state and nation, and that the laws of the nation are 
superior to those of the state in case of conflict. Both 
atate and national legislation is controlled by the respec. 
tive constitutions, which in cases of doubt may be inter- 
preted by their supreme courts, and may be amended by 
the body to which it owes its authority—the People. 

The legislatures of many states are now sitting, and 
their doings should certainly be watched by the timely 
questioners. It rests very largely upon the teachers to 
make future citizens who shall think first and most of the 
welfare and good administration of his town, city, and 
state, which have the control over those things that affect 
his life most closely. The tariff and the currency are 
vastly easier to talk about, but they may safely be left 
antil the solution of the problems of gas supply, street 
cleaning, municipal garbage, state arbitration, and inter- 
ference with hours of labor, which have hardly outgrown 
state limits in this country, penology, municipal and state 
corruption, and the other problems now before the local 
legislators of one state and another. 


Who won the great English university boat race, 
March 22? . 

Oxford won her fourth consecutive race. For fifty 
years the Oxford Cambridge race has been perhaps the 
greatest English single athletic event, of which our Har- 
vard-Yale race on the American Thames is a natural 
descendant. The interest in our American colleges and 
universities can but be stimulated by broadening the out- 
look of the pupil and letting him know as much as por- 
sible of the great centers of learning abroad. 

Incidentally, the most confirmed pedagogue can but see 
that an excellent illustration is here offered of the earlier 
epring of England, of which we all learned in the geog- 
raphies, but which many, “judging others by mycelf,” 
did not underctand, if they ever believed it. 


What questions are to be decided by the Bering Sez 
Arbitrators ? 

The Bering Sea arbitrators, now in session in Paris, 
are to decide upon the relative claims of the United 
States and Great Britain to Bering Sea and the protec- 
tion of,—i e the right to hunt,—the seals. The arbi- 
trators are Justice Harlan of the Supreme Court and 
Senator Morgan for this country, Lord Justice Hannen of 
Canada and Sir John Thompson, the Canadian Premier, 
for Great Britain, and representatives of Norway, France, 
and Italy. The historical questions to be decided are : 
“What exclusive jurisdiction in the Bering Sea and 
what exclusive right in the fisheries therein did Russia 
assert and exercise up to the time of the cession of Alaska 
to the United States?” ‘How far Russia's claims of 
jurisdiction and of right in the seal fisheries were recvg- 
nized by Great Britain,” and ‘“ Whether the expression 
‘Pacific Ocean,’ in the treaty of 1825 between Great 
Britain and Russia, included the Bering Sea.” Besides 
these questions, which concern our inheritance from Rus- 
sia, and practically of much more importance, is the 
claim of the American case, that sealing can be conducted 
upon land without endangering the continued life of the 
herd, while if conducted upon the water the extinction of 
the herd will be rapid and unavoidable; and that as this 
nation owns and guards their breeding places at great ¢x- 
pense, it should also have the exclusive control over their 
protection on water. Important as is the question to be 
solved, especially to the seals, its great significance is 98 
another illustration of the quiet, logical settlement of 
points in dispute by the two parts of the great English 
speaking nation. 

What illustration have the Congressional clerks given, 
recently discovered, of the need of the greatest care and 
accuracy in copying figures ? 

The newspapers have generally circulated the two 
cases in which intended appropriations of Congress were 
written in the official copy of the bills, $37 instead of 
$37,000, and “three hundred and thousand dollars ” 
when $305,000 was intended. Probably no one who bas 
not tried to copy a thing and then carefully collated the 
work can realize the practical impossibility of accurs¢y: 
There is probably another lesson and one fully 48 im- 
portant in the fact here used, that Congress ought not 
be in such a chronic condition that the engrossing of the 
most important measvres usually has to be done daring 
the rush and hurry of the last week of the session, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Story or Marra. By Maturin M. Ballou. Bos- 
ton: Honghton, Mifflio & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Ba Jon is always the most delightful of travel writers, seeing 
and noting just those points about which the stay-at-homes would 
like to know. One only regrets that having visited almost every 
part of the globe, he, like Alexander, will soon find no more worlds 
to conquer. With Mr. Ballou as one can study history, 
geography, and political science in the pleasantest way with com- 
plete reliance on his accuracy and truthfulness, and at the same 
time see the world through the eyes of an experienced traveler. 
Malta, which most of us think of as bat a coaling station for the 
P & O steamers to and from India, Mr. Ballou finds fall uf charm. 
Eastern and western life are curiously mingled and the Arab and 
the Englishman meet on common ground. The city of Valetta, 
gay and pictureeque; the ancient catacombz:, grottoes, and churches, 
filled with the atmosphere of the Middle Ages; the wonderfal 
fruit gardens; the strange Oriental sights and sounds; the roman- 
tic history of the Knights of Malta; lace making; the beautifal 
scenery and delightfal climate,—these are some of the subjecta of 
which Mr. Ballou gives us the most fascinating glimpses. Ths 
entire absence of illustrations in this series of travels is to be re- 
gretted, as they are particularly suitable for the fine reproductions 
= photographs now almest universally seen im worke of this 

racter. 


Tue IRREPREsSIBLE ConFLICT BETWEEN CAPITAL AND 
Labor: THE CAUSE AND THE CURE. By Hiram Orcutt, 
Boston: New England Pub. Co. 48 pp. Price, 15 cts. 
The author of thie monograph is ove of the most vigorous con- 

troversial writers in the realm of education, theology, and econom- 

ics. A thorough student, an ardent advocate, a logical writer, a 

wielder of trenchant phrases, he has rendered good service by pre- 

senting with much skill the underlying principles of capital and 
labor, and in discussing their mutual relations. Ose half the 
monograph is devoted to ‘‘ Charlatanism in Dealing with Labor Dis- 
orders,’’ and here the author’s tact and vigor are at their best. 
One need not agree with his conclasions to enjoy his presentation. 


Tae Frenca WAR AND THE RevouuTion. By Wil- 
liam Molligan Sloane. New York: Charles Soribner’s Sons. 
409 pp. Price, $1 25. 

In this, the second volume of ‘‘ The American History Series,”’ 
Professor Sloane of Princeton deals with the period when the 
American people were learning their elementary lessons in self- 
reliance and in the strength of united action. The way is prepared 
by a comprehensive survey, broad and sufficient, of the English 
people in the years from 1688 to 1756, the relations of European 
politics, the institutions of the English colonies, and the position 
held by the Esglish and French in America. Eighty pages are de- 
voted to the French and Indian War. The progress a: d evente of 
that struggle are fally set forth. Then follows an admirable re- 
view of the causes leading up to the break with England, some of 
them taking form as a result of the preliminary struggle with 
France, and all having a much deeper origin. This period, which 
must always be one upon which the advanced student of our history 
will bave to dwell most carefully is excellently treated by Professor 
Sloane, although one can but wish that a part of the recital of the 
military history might have given place to an even more extended 
avcount of the events of this period of outward peace. The Revo- 
lution is followed through with care and the volume closes with a 


Sue the points of weakness and strength in the sitnation 

Throughout the volume Professor Sloane has been most successful 
in his endeavors to present ‘‘a reasoned account of all the facts,’’ 
in spite of the fact that, as the title shows, he deals with two epi- 
sodes in our history, in which events are far more prominent and 
more numerous than the reasons. Yet it is, as a whole, a distinct 
period in which the new theory of government, growing out of the 
application to American conditions of British principles, took form 
and became a clear conception, ready to be applied in the period 
that was to follow. — 


ScHoot State. By Granville B. Putnam. Boston : 

New England Pablishing Co. 29 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

This monograph which the title sptly describes is an address de- 
livered by the author before the Bridgewater Normal School 
Association at its last biennial meeting, and is printed by vote of 
the association. It is one of the clearest presentations of the re- 
lation of school and state that has yet appeared, and the alumni 
has done well to print it as a permanent contribation to the discus- 
sions of the vital problems of the day. In the best sense Mr. Pat- 
nam is not only representative of the alumni and of the Boston 
principals, but of the teaching profession in its entirety. He is 
entitled to speak upon the subject, has prepared himself carefully 
and has spoken jadiciously. He is an ardent public school man, 
bat he would not discount the highest moral nor, in the best sense, 
religious teaching and inflaence for the sake of the ‘‘ public’’ ele- 
ment in the school. The book is an appeal to all teachers to make 
the schools better for the sake of the state, to train to better man- 
hood for the sake of citizenship of earth and heaven. 


Bistz Stupres. By Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
from Stenographic Notes by John R. Howard. New York: 
Fords, Howard, & Halbert. Price, Cioth. $1.50. 

This is a volume of about 440 pages, prefaced by two newly pub- 
lished and characteristic sermons on ‘‘ The Inspiration of the Bible”’ 
and ‘‘ How to Read the Bible.’’ Mr. er’s genius was never 
better displayed than in apt and familiar comment on the Scrip- 
tures. Here hie many gifts found opportunity for the most effec. 
tive display. By turns humorous, practical, philosophical, critical, 
he made the study of the Bible, to hundreds of eager listeners, in a 
high degree stimulating to ethical thought and helpful to character 
building. This particular series of Sunday evening talks about the 
early books of the Old Testament were given in 1878-79, and were 
taken down stenographically by Mr. T. J. Ellinwood—for nearly 
thirty years Mr. Beecher’s special reporter. In them the peculiar 
eloquence and versatility of the great Brooklyn preacher is perhaps 
better shown than in his more studied and elaborate sermons. The 
volume is a handsome one and will meet a ready acceptance. 


Tue Trisune ALMANAC FoR 1893 is as usual packed 
fall of matters of timely interest. It isa complete reference library 
on topics that every citizen of the United States has need to under- 
stand. The tables relate to foreign trade, banking, coinage, circu- 
lation, pensions, appropriations, the new congress, debt, revenue, 
postage, and similar public interests. The Presidential election, 
the vote in the different states, the platforms of the parties are also 
fu'ly set forth. The World's Fair very properly comes in for much 
attention, and there are maps and hundreds of other features in 
this connection. All the statistics of foreign trade and general 
matters such as the new laws on copyrights, legal interest, natural- 
ization, ete., are given ; in fact everything of current information 
oa nearly every subject of public concern. Sent postpaid for 25 
cents. New York ‘l'ribune Assoc. 


Keep Your Snaor is not a dissertation on 
silence but a popular treatise on ‘‘ Mouth-Breathing,” its causes, 
effects and treatment by Dr. F. A. A. Smith, a well-known physi- 
cian and surgeon in this country and in England. The evils of this 
uanataral mode of breathing are not as well known as they should be, 
and attention is called to the serious disorders which may arrive 
from neglecting proper remedies. With this treatise is bound an 
appendix containing valuable information on the subject of ‘* Oph- 
thalmia in Infanta,’’ written by Dr. Smith and Dr. Swan A. Bur- 
nett. Those who have seen the ravages of this generally prevent- 
able disease among the poor and ignorant, would be glad to have 
this practical paper sent out from every charitable society. Roberts 
Bros. Cloth 50 cents. 


Tue spring announcement catalogue of Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons’ publications and importations is interesting read- 
ing, containing over one hundred pages of notices of the new books 
sent out from this house. They represent the choicest publica- 
tions in all departments of literatare, including works of reference, 
art books, etc. The catalogue of importations is kept constantly 
revised and includes all the latest English publications. Mesers. 
Charles Scribners’ Sons will publish simultaneously with the open- 
ing of the World’s Fair an exhibit number of Scribner's Magazine 
which is expected to be as fine a specimen of American magazine 
work “yo ag pe It will open with an autograph nar- 
rative by rge ington never before printed " 
Braddock Campaign.”’ 


JoHN TREVENNICK, a story by Walter C. Rhoades, is 
is a new addition to the admirable series of novels published by 
Macmillan & Co. If young, reckless Jack Trevernnick had not 
been led by a false friend into using his yacht for smuggling French 
goods across the Channel he would have escaped much sorrow and 
trouble. On the other hand, without these experiences he might 
never have iearned the lessons of patience and self-reliaace, nor 
had the reward of constancy and devotion. Like all the fiction in 
this series the story is of the best class. Price, cloth $1. 


MEMBERS OF ONE Bopy is the title of a volume em- 
bracing six sermons by Samuel McChord Crothers, preached at 
Unity church, St. Panl. It is published in Boston by George H. 
Ellis, 141 Franklin street. Price, 75 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Question; by Charles H. Reeve. Chicago: Knight & 

Columbian Sewing Cards ——Bible Sewing Cards (Set A and B.) 
Springfield, Mass: Milton Bradley Co. 

The History and Theory of Money; by Sidney Sherwood; price, $2. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincote Co. 

A Course of Practical Elementary Bielogy i by John Bidgood; price, 
$150 New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

The Marplot; by Syapey A. Lysaght; price, $1.00. —— Differential 
Beginners; by Joseph Edwards, M.A. New York: Mac- 
millan ‘0 

Tacitus, The Agricola and Germania; edited ty A Grosvenor Hop- 
kins. Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 

Ry College and Public schoo! Directory. Chicago: C. H. 
vans 

Literary Criticism for Students; edited by Edward T. McLaughlin; 
price, $1.00.—Representative English Literature; by Henry 8. Pan- 
coast; price, $1.60. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

How to Study Geography; by Francis W. Parker; price, $1.50. New 
York: D Appleton & Co. 

The Down East Master’s First School; by Edward A, Rand. Bos- 
ton: D Lothrop Co. . 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics for Beginners; by 8. L. Loney; price, 
$1.25. Cambridge: University Press. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


At this date we have 300 vacancies for the school year beginning September, 1893. 


The following are some of the places already on our books for September. 


In writing us please refer to the position by number: 


1 Teacher in Wood-work, State school. 
2 Town Principalship, N. J. $600. 

3 History in Western College. $1,500. 
4 Superintendent, Minn. $1,200. 


9 High Sch. Principalship, Mich. $1,000-$1,200. 


11 Ward Principalship, Ill. $1,000. 

12 Music Teacher, N. Y. 

18 Lady Assistant, Academy, Ill. 

19 Kindergarten Training Teacher, East. 

20 Principalship of Academy in Illinois. $1,000. 

31 Music, Public School, Ohio. 

32 Latin, Southern College. 

35 Superintendent, S.C. $1,250. 

44 High School Principal, Grammar Teacher, and 
Primary, Cal. 

45 Superintendency, Iowa. $1,200. 

46 Full Faculty for Normal School. 

57 High School Principalship, Ky. $1,000. 

58 Grammar Teacher. Suburb, Chicago. 

61 Principal Grammar and Primary Teacher, Ky. 

62 High School Principal, Ohio. $75. 

71 Principalship of Academy, Tenn. $1,500. 


72 High School Prin. for Minn. ; lady or man. 
73 Manual Training, State University. 

82 Grammar Teacher, Mont. $700, 

85 High School Assistant, Iowa. $60. 

86 High School Assistant, Ill. $60. 

87 Elocution ; lady or man. $1,000. 

98 German and French. College. West. 
99 Ward Principal, Ohio. 

113 Principal and Prim. Teacher, one town, Iowa. 
133 Intermediate Teacher, Minn. 

142 President Academy, Texas. 

143 Principalship, N. Y. $1,500. 

144 Grammar Teacher, Mo. . 

153 Professorship, Psychology. $2,500. 

156 Music, Public Schools, South. $500. 

157 Superintendency in Illinois. $1,500. 
163 Principalship, Academy, N. Y. $1,200. 
169 Superintendent, Dak. $1,100. 

170 Superintendency, Middle States. $2,000. 
171 Superintendent, Indiana. $1,000. 

172 Music and Art. Salary not stated. 

173 Town Principal, Dak. $600. 


174 Biology, College, East. $1,500. 

245 Political Economy. $2,000. College. 

246 Latin, College. $1,400. 

247 Superintendent, Mich. $1,000. 

258 Chemistry, Presbyterian College. 

259 Primary Teacher, Neb. $50. 

260 Town Principalship, Mich, $600. 

261 High School Principal, Ind. $1,000. 

262 Music, Private School, Va. 

263 Town Principal, Iowa. $700. 

264 State Normal Principalship. $2,500-$3,000. 

265 Literature. Baptist College. $1,800, 

266 Grammar Teacher, N. Y. 

267 Mathematics, College ,South, Baptist. $1,200. 

268 Kindergarten Teacher, N. Mex. 

269 Superintendency, Ill, $1,100. 

270 Biology. $1,000-$1,200. 

271 Physical Culture, College. 

272 Superintendency, Ind. $1,500. 

283 High School Prin., Grammar Teacher, Ward. 

298 Mathematics, Drawing, and Military Drill, 
Far West. 


We shall be pleased to correspond with you now that we may become fully acquainted with you while it is early. 


If you 


are worthy of promotion and can show a good record, we believe we can be of great assistance to you. 
Write us for circulars and we will send you the names of hundreds of teachers we have placed, tell you of positions we have 


filled, and send you testimonials given us by hundreds of teachers who have secured places through our agency. 


Address 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
%O. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


» 
| 
| 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


The Illinois state exhibit promises to be interesting. Those in 
charge have taken a broad and liberal view of the subject, and are 
not to make an exhibit simply of the material prosperity of the 
state, but intend to show the workings of the state in its parental 
and fostering attitade toward its people. In pursuance of this 
idea, the State Board of Illinois, for one of ita exbibits, has de- 
cided to show a working kindergarten daring the six months of the 
Exposition. For this purpose an appropriation of $3000 has been 
made. 

It is expected that about fifty children will be in attendance, and 
the Froebel and the Free Kindergarten Associations of Chicago 
unite in its management. Mrs. Alice Patnam, so well known in 
kindergarten circles, will have the immediate supervision of the 
work under the direction of Mrs. T. W. Harvey and Mrs. E. W. 
Blatchford of our city. As the best talent of the associations will 
be engaged, this model kindergarten will farnish valuable lessons 
to visiting kindergartners and will undoubtedly be of great interest 
to all who are engaged in teaching the young. 

The Children’s Building, which is to show a creche and another 
kindergarten, is at present a rough frame-work cf timbers, bat we 
may count upon Chicago’s energy to have everything ready at the 
appointed time. The library promises well. It is in charge of 
Mrs Clara Doty Bates. Authors who have written for the little 


people will be well represented. 
* 


The County Board met last week. We are sorry to see that 
Col. F. W. Parker was obliged to ask for two weeks’ leave of 
absence on account of illness. 


* * 
The Chicago schoo!s are b»sy making preparations for a credit- 
able exhibit. Teachers and pupila are working hard. K. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 


April 4-5: North Michigan Schoolmasters; Traverse City. 

April 4, 5,6: Oatario Educational Association; Toronto. 

April 4-6: Idabo State Teachers’ Asacciation; Boise. 

April 7, 8: Massachusetts Classical and High School Teachers; 
Boston Latin School. 

April 20-22: Northeastern Kansas Association ; Holton. 

March 21-24: Florida State Teachers’ Association, Pedagogical 
Section: De Faniak Springs. 

Joly 25-28: Educational Congress at the World's Fair. 


ILLINOIS. 


Editor J. B. Merwin of the American Journal of Education of St. 
Louis is to be in charge of an ‘‘encampment’’ of waterproof 
compartment tents at the Stewart Avenue Station, at West Pull- 
map, on the Illinois Central road during the summer months. 
This promises to be the beat camping out in mass that has ever 
been provided. 


KENTUCKY, 


Louisville is to have a remodeled school law provided by the 
present legislature. It is hoped that the schools will be greatly 
improved thereby. 

The Louisville Educational Association now incorporated has as 
its object the establishment and condact of a society to promote 
the advancement of its members in professional and other intel- 
lectual work, and furnish pecuniary a‘d to teachers and ex teachers 
in such manner and upon such terms and conditions as ita rules and 
by-laws may prescribe and direct. No capital stock is authorizad 
and the corporation is to exist for twenty-five years. Until the 
first election, in 1693, E. H. Mark, George Taylor, Jennie Clark, 
W. H. Bartholomew, Hiram Roberte, L. L. Monsarrat, W. O. 
Cross, W. A. Martin, and A.S, Coleman compose the Board of 
Control; KE. H. Mark, president; George Taylor, vice president, 
and Jenaie Clark, secretary and treasurer. 


MISSOURI. 

Supt. Edward B. Neeley bas held the position of superintendent 
of St. Joseph public schools since 1864, and has by his discreet and 
able management won for himself the confidence and support of 
the city. At the last meeting of the board he was re-elected tor 


another term of three years, on the completion of which he will 
have held the office thirty-one years. Mr. Neely has always taken 
a prominent part in educational matters in the state, has been pret- 
ident of the Missouri State Teachers’ Convention, and county 
superintendent, and has several times been re-elected to these 
offices. He has also been president of the Board of Regents of the 
State Normal Schools of and Kirksville. 

The last meeting of the St. Louis Pedagogical Society was un- 
usually animated. The paper for the day was ‘‘ The Possibilities 
of a Pedagogic:1 Society,’’ which was read by Prof. William 
Bryant of the Central High School. The speaker thought that in 
order to best qualify themselves for their work the teachers should 
form themselves into groups for the systematic study of themes 
chosen from science, literature, art, and history, and that the 
Society/of Pedagogy, as the natural center of such activity, should 
form itvelf into sections for the atady of psychology as furnishing 
the :e:l basis cf the science of education. The paper cau:ed an 
extended discussion. Dr. F. Louis Soldan indorsed the paper aud 
favored further that social and economic subjects be discussed by 
the society. The paper was discussed farther, and it was decided 
to appoint a committee of six to devise a plan of following out the 
suggestions of Professor Bryant's article. 

The Missouri Legislature, now in session, will make several 
changes in the new Institate Law. The State Training School will 
be dispensed with, and the time, place, and daration of County 
Institutes, will hereafter, be determined by the teachers of the 
county. 

A bill has just been passed and signed by the Governor, giving 
the Boards of Education in cities of one thousand and under five 
thousand inhabitants, the power to appropriate $250 annually for 
the maintainance of a public school library. This law is an ont- 
growth of a long felt want in this state, and will be the means, n> 
doubt, of establishing valuable libraries in many of the smaller 
towns. 

The death of ex-State Superintendent, W. E. Coleman, at his 
home in Moberly, was a great shock to the people throughout the 
state. Mr. Coleman served eight years as State Superintendent of 
Pablic Schools, daring which time he labored incessantly to im 
prove the condition of the common achools. He made many 
warm friends, and will be sadly missed in the councils of educa- 
tion. E.M. Sparrow, principal of the high school, has been se- 
lected to fill the vacancy. 

A bill has been prepared, and will soon be presented to the state 
legisla ure, exemp ing jthe city of §St. Joseph from the presen} 
text-book law. 


MARYLAND. 


An address in the interest of a free kindergarten was recently de- 
livered before » gathering at Miss Clara Barton’s home in Washing - 
ton by Mra. V. T. Smith of Hartford on kindergarten methods. 
Mrs. Smith epoke effectively of the measares adopted in Connecti- 
cut for the incorporation of kindergartens into the public school 
system of that state. Dr. William T. Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education, described the introduction of public kinder- 
gartens into St. Loais, Mo., and argued that the kindergarten was 
more needed by the children of wealthy parents than by those of 
the slams, showing that a greater proportion of the former than of 
the latter became the enemies of society from lack of early moral 
education. Carroll D. Wright, United States commissioner of 
labor, addressed the meeting upon the superior benefits to the com- 
munity resulting from the support of kindergartens at public ex- 
pense as compared with the maintenance of free or charity kinder- 
gartens by private munificence. A resolution was adopted to form 
a kindergarten association. A committee, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Harris, prepared a plan of organization for such an asaocia- 
tion, whereupon the name of Columbian Kindergarten Association 
was adopted and Comr. Carroll D. Wright was elected firat vice- 
president and Mr. B. Pickman Mann secretary. The office of 
president was tendered to Mra. Cleveland, who was present. but 
who expressed her inability to accept it. Misa Clara Barton, Mrs. 
John G. Carlisle, Mra. A. W. Greely, Mra. Tennis Hamlin, Mrs. 
Louisa Mann, Mre. Louise Pollock, Mrs. S. E. Stevens, and Mrs. 
John G. Walker were named as honorary vice-presidents. A con- 
stitution was adopted in one clause declaring that ‘the object of 
this association is to secure the adoption of kindergartens into the 
public school system of the District of Columbia.” 


OHIO, 


The twentieth semi-annual session of the city school superintend- 
ents of weetern Ohio convened at Dayton last week—B. B. Harlan 
of Middletown, president; R. W. Mitchell of Celina, secretary. 
Aboat sixty school superintendents were in attendance. The pro- 
gram contained sixty-six assigned topics for discussion. Two of 
the most prominent were: ‘‘ Can better organizations be obtained 
and more efficient teaching be secured by eliminating the stated ex- 
aminatious as a factor for determining promotion ?’’ and ‘‘ Should 


courses in the high echool ? ’’ Other topics 
= he Teeching Power,” ‘* How to Stimulate Indifferent Papils,’’ 
Of What Should Oar Commencement Consist ** Supplemen- 
tary Reading,” and ‘* Should Pupils Who Fail at the Ecd of the 
Year ‘be Given Examinations and Trial at the Beginning of the 


Next Year 


NEW JERSEY. 


A number of important measures bearing on educational matters 
have been introdaced into the legislature, but present conditions 
are not favorable for their passage. Senator Perkins of .Barling- 
ton County has introduced a bill providing for free ‘text-books, 
but it is not likely that this measure will be reported by the Com- 
mittee on Education. Senator McNickle of Sussex, who has been 
a pedagogne in other days, has introdaced a measure to repeal the 
act of 1892 creating the offise of Superintendent of the School 
Census, but Saperintendent J. V. Matthews has no reason to be on 
the anxious seat. A bill has also been introduced to fix the salary 
of grammar school principals in the cities of Newark and Jersey 
City at $2500 per year. These principals are now receiving a 
gila:y of $1950 in Jeraey City and $2,000 in Newark, and thera 
gems to be no reason why their salaries should not be fixed at 
$2500 per annum. Under a special legislative act, Newark teachers 
have ,been allowed to use corporal punishment, while the other 
teachers of New Jersey have been compelled by law to resort to 
other methods of discipline. A recently introduced bill remedies 
this anomalons situation by providing that the law forbidding cor- 
poral punirhment shall be the uniform law of the state. A mea- 
sare has been introdaced to enable the parochial schools to become 
a part of the state school system, and to draw their proportionate 
share of the state school money. 

Saperintendent Maxson of the Plainfield Public Schools had an 
interesting exhibit of school work, which was origioally prepared 
for the World’s Fair, on February 20. Each of the four sc: ools 
was represented in the exhibit work. The work in writing was 
very creditable; the first year’s work attracting unusual attention. 
The work in arithmetic was commendable for its accuracy, neatness, 
avd correct use of mathematical language. The work in language 
was marked by originality in expression and illustration. The ex- 
hibits in history and geography were much admired by the visitors. 
The high school exhibits included work in Greek, Latin, rhetoric, 
science, mathematics, and other studies, and were all excellent. 
Those visiting the exhibit were pleased with its arrangement, and 
the bigh character of the pupils’ work. ; 

Montclair is to have a new high school building which, 
is expected to cost about $100,000, exclusive of lot. The 
building will be constructed of buff brick with terra cotta trim- 
mings, and the architects expect to have it ficished in Jane. It 
will be heated throughout with steam, and be ventilated by the 
Smith system. The first and second floors will contain eleven 
class-rooms which have a seating capacity of fifty each. Besides 
these, there will be an assembly-room, one physical and one chem- 
ical laboratory one scientific lecture-room, library, reading-room, 
office, reception-room, and several recitation-rooms. Oa the third 
floor are the drawing-r.om, and gymnasium. In the basement 
will be the play and work rooms. That the citizsns of Montclair 
take such pride in the support of their public school is dce to the 
efficiency and ability of its school superintendent, Mr. Randall 
Spaulding. 

The new city of Asbury Park is in perplexity as to how to in- 
crease ia present echool faculties. Varioas plans have been sug- 
gested, but most of them are inspired by a desire to keep the taxes 
down. West Asbary Park needs a eix-room primary building, and 
Asbury Park needs foarteen class roome. Some favor remodeling 
the present structure, but Prin. James M. Ralston favors a new 
building. A $50,000 building with all the latest improvements 
will be the outcome of the situation. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


At a meeting of the board of trustees of the State Normal School 
of Bloomsburg, it bas decided to place in the dormitory for the use 
of students a passenger elevator of sufficient size to accommodate 
twenty-five persons at once. This is considered one of the most 
important improvements ever made by this school, as it does away 
with stair-climbing and adds greatly to the health and comfort of 
the students. The faculty of the institution has paseed a resolution 
that hereafter no young lady graduate will be allowed to graduate 
in an elaborate and costly dress, such as is often seen on graduating 
occasions, They believe that many young ladies are led to expend 
on their graduation outfit more money than they can afford to 
spend, and very often the fifty dollars received from the state at 
graduation is used for finery instead of the purpose of equipping 
the recipient for professional work. When the announcement was 
made to the students of the school, it was met with round after 
round of applause, which shows the growth of pub!ic sentiment in 
the right direction. 


Summer School of Languages A 


At ASBURY PARK, N.J., and at CHICAGO, ILL., 


For circulars address Bes Not At antages for Learning Conversation. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL CF LANCUACES, 


723 t4th St., N.W., Washington, D. C., 


NEW BOOK. 


SOME ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICS SEYMOUR. 


CHICO (CAL.) STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


writer. His outlines in the Common Sciences has had a large sale. Some essentials in Ph ysics is 


Auditerium, CHICAGO. Cm work is by two successful, practical teachers Prof. Seymour has also been successful a3 a 


The H. E. HOLT 


(LEXINGTON, MASS, ) 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL 4» /nstitute of Vocal Harmony. 


Two Sessions in 1893. 


sludies named. 


largelv in the nature of an experiment book. It contains a more com i 
. plete set of illustrations than 
it apy similar work. The experiment, its performance, its interpretation, the clear statement of what 
proves,—all the work of the pupil,—are made prominent features of the work. It is BRIEF, PRACTICAL, 
and UP TO THE TIMES. Electricity and kindred subjects receive much attention. 


Cloth, 160 Pages, 120 Hilus., Price 65c. Liberal Rates for Introduction. 


Prof. Seymour’s other book is krown as Outlines of Work and Ex 
; éeriments in the Four Sriences— 
+ hemistry, and Zoology. They are first, complete exhaustive outlines of each of the 
6 outlines will save much time and labor forthe teacher. On the whole, the book is 


Beginning at Lexington August 8, and closing with graduatine exercises Aug. 25 A Western branch | the best issued on the sciences treated. 


of the School will open in the ATHEN ZUM BUILDING. CHICAGO, July 19, and close Aug. 2. 
Mks. H. E. HOLT, sec’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mags. 


Send for circulars. Address 


If Teach 
PROBLEM 


Add 
HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL REF. Ds 


ERENCES GIVEN. 


WORLD’S FAIR 


$55 from luxuriously at a minimum of cost. 
New York, INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN TOURIST €O., 


239 Broadway. N. Y. 
30 Ames Building, Boston. 


79 Large Pages (51x 8%). Price, prepaid, 25 cents, 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


how to visit the 


Send for circular of 


BOOKS FoR TRAOHERS, 


OUTLINES OF HISTORY, ete., 


with the 


NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, \D‘ YOU want a Columbian Sou- 
Somerset Boston. venir Coin free? See next page. 


st 


NEW. Caliahan’s | me re 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY, 


' A Guide to Actual Work, with Methods, is now ready. 
rom Arouse interest in your classes b Z 
y having pupils few sampl. , war 
BOSTON, 1893, | to earn facts which are placed within their 
Jilustrated. Price, 50c. Introductory copy, 


Address J. M. CALLAHAN, 
Mitchell, Ind. |ferms. 


mme than to re- 
HE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 
are cordially invited to become tts 
Agents. Send to us for terms and a 


Sellow-leachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work ts 
simple and will take but little time. Try tt. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 


HEN COBRESPONDING with 
W tisers, please mentiea this 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


The legislatare has changed the school age of 
4 years to 21 years to 5 years to 21 years, and 
abolished the district system in favor of the town 
system, to take effect March 4, 1894. 

E. L. Moulton, class of 23, Bates, is teaching 
the spring term at Monson Academy. 

Fryeburg Academy has 81 students this term. 

Lincoln Owen, superintendent of schools, Water- 
ville, is president of the Kennebec County Teach- 
ers’ Association; Principal Brainard, Hallowell 
High School, vice-president; and Miss Alice Rey- 
nolds, Augasta High School, secretary. 

Berwick Academy is to havea new school build- 
ing ata cost of $50,000, to be ready for the fall 
term. 

President Fernald, State College, Orono, is pre- 
parirg an article to be published in a monograph, 
on ‘* Higher Education in Maine,’’ by the Depart- 
ment of Education at Washington, D. C 

Among the exercises at the close of the gram- 
mar school at New Harbor last week—Geo. E. 
Linscott, teacher—were salutatory, Ursula Hanna; 
class propbecv, Fronia Wentworth; and valedic 
tory, Mertie Geyer. Thirteen of the pupils were 
not absent a day during the term of sixteen weeks. 

Rockland High School will have thirty in the 
graduatiog class tis spring. 

Castine Normal School opens with ninety-seven 
pupils and more to enter for its spring term. 

Mrs. Ida Elden, Biddeford, has accepted 
position in the Oaklawn School for Girls, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Miss Lottie Moore has just closed a successfal 
free high echool at Fayette. 

m opening term has two hundred at Kent’s 

ill. 


to aid 
you 


to comprehend the figures 
33,000,000 


Because the ordinary 
mind fails to grasp any such amounts, we 
offer this sum for the best illustration of the 
fact that thirty-three million pounds are made 
by MENIER, of the famous chocolate—*CHOoc- 
OLAT MENIER’’—yearly. To show the mar- 
velious hold this perfect product has upon 
the civilized world, for quick comprehension, 
in the size of this advertisement, either by 
word or illustration, is the point to attain. 

Address our advertising representatives, thus :— 

Every competitor 
will receive a sam- 
ple of the finest 
chocolate on earth. 
Remember that CHOCOLAT MENIER can be taken 


immediately before retiring soeasily is it digested. 
Cocoa and Chocolate bear the same relation as 


Skimmed Milk 
to Pure Cream. 


Sold throughout 
the civilized world 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
265 WASH'N &ST., 


* BOSTON, MASS. 
umpetition, or World B’g., N.Y. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 


MENIER 


West Broadwa Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 
City SAMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER. N.Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The teachers of the Boston Evening High 
School had their annual meeting and dinner at the 
American House last week, about thirty being 
present. Dr. Benjamin Tenny occupied the chair, 
Among the guests and speakers were Isaac 
Paul of the evening school committee ; Thomas 
Thomas Babson, and P. W. 

ig 

De. Eiward Rapert Humphreys, well known 
in educational circles of Boston, died March 20. 
He was born in England in 1820 and graduated 
from the University of Cambridge. He became 
head master in the classics in 1848, Fellow of the 
Educational Institute of Scotlaud in 1849, and the 
following year won for him the degree of LL. D 
from King’s Uaiversity and King’s' College in 
Aberdeen. For seven years he held the place of 
head master of ancient languages in Cheltenham, 
and duriog his incambency there he was made 
President of the College of Preceptors in London, 
which he resigned with his other position to come 
to America about thirty years ago. He was the 
— of a number of educational and historical 
works, 

Miss Ejith Rose has been appointed teacher in 
the primary school, Dudley district, Roxbury. 

The Milford school committee hava organized 
with Dr. George L. Cook as chairman and Supt. 
S. F. Blodgett as secretary. The superintendent 
will make a monthly report of the condition of 
each school in town. 

The Lynn Edacational Association held an ani- 
mated meeting last week. The subject for discus- 
sion in the grammar school section was ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Spelling.’’ In the high school sec- 
tion ‘* What is the best means of strengthening the 
feeling of honor and loyalty to school daties, 
which necessarily takes the place of the more me- 
chanical discipline of the Grammar and Primary 
Schools?” with a paper by Mies Emery, of the 
English School, and second, ‘‘ Are the manners of 
of our pupils above criticism? If not, what can 
be done to raise the standard of behavior ?’’ with 
® paper by Mr, Rockwood, of the same school. 

he general discussion was opened by Miss Barrill, 
of the Giassical Ssheol. OF all the cities eligible 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
| the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
. Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


to membership in the Annuity Guild, Lynn alone 
has, up to the present time, the distinction of fail- 
ing to secure the required per cent. for admission 
to the guild. 

Miss Blalock of the Emerson College of Oratory 
recently gave a talk on physical calture before the 
students of Abbot Academy, Andover, which was 
much enjoyed. 

By the patriotic encouragement and advice of 
Mies C. J. Kelly,jteacher ofthe Pierceville District 
School of Rochesier, the scholars purchased a flag 
which they raieed with appropriate patriotic 
services and ceremony on the 220d A book of 
records will be kept in which will be named the 
ceremonies of the flag raising and an account of 
special occasions or celebrations on which the flag 
is used in future. 

The Cove schoolhouse, Beverly, has heen 
totally desiroyed by fire The teachers were 
Misses Mary F. Eaton, Etta Brower and Lucy 
Lufkin. So rapidly did the fire spread that after 
Miss Brower had carried out a lame lad it was im- 
possible for her to return for her cuter garments. 
fhe building was not insured and was a total loss 
to the town. It was valued at $7500. 

Mies Fiora K. Kendall has been elected superin- 
tendent of Athol at a salary of $1,200. She begins 
work April 1. 

Wm. D. Parkinson of Taunton has been elected 
superintendent of Amherst at a salary of $1,500. 

Miss Lena B Carlton acd Miss Agnes Abbott 
have been elected teachers in the Georgetown 
schools. 

The Building Committee of Cashing Academy, 
Ashburnham, met in Fitchburg on the 22d 
and decided to procsed immediatety with the er- 
rection of new buildings, which will be ready 
about October 1. Ibe muin building will inclade 
the gympasium and # chapel. A tower 118 feet 
high wiil have an illuminated clock, aud fands are 
being raised for a bell. ‘he gymnasium will be 
suppiicd with ali modern appliances. The read- 
ing room, library and lecture recitation roome will 
be located on the first floor. The second story 
will largely consist of class rooms, seven in number, 
the chapel and two large stady roome. The whole 
can be thrown open, making a hall with a seating 
capacity of 1000, 

Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson spoke last week be- 
fore the students of Boston University on the sub- 
jeot of Higher Education. 

The new and enlarged school committee of 
Athol has organiz:d by the choice of C. A. Chap- 
man as chairman avd W. D. Lucy, secretary. A 
number of applications have already been received 
for the position of superintendent. 

Somerville is fiading a new high school an im- 
perative and immediate necessity. Increased ac- 
commodations for the schools are the one greatest 
need of the city. ; 

Eliezer J. Marsh, at one time a prominent 
teacher, died recently in Leominster. He was 


A Natural Food. 


Conditions of 
the system arise 
when ordinary 
foods cease to 
build flesh— 
there is urgent 
need of arrest- “ 
ing waste—assistance must 
come quickly, from natural 
food source. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is a condensation of the life 
of all foods—it is cod-liver 
oil reinforced, made easy of 
digestion, and almost as 


palatable as milk. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥. All druggists. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
TWO the Journal of Education will secure & 


bscripti free. 
EW ENG. PUB. Somerset St., Boston. 


bern in Cabot, Vt., 1811, and was graduated at 
Middlebury College in 1833. Entered Andover 
Seminary in 1835 after which he taught in Con- 
cord, Thetford, Vt., Milton! Academy, Mase, 
1847, Lawrence Academy, Groton, and Leom- 
inster where he has since resided. 

The remaining lectures in the course on The 
Newspaper in American Life, at the Old South 
Meeting House Boston, are: April 3, ‘‘ An En: 
dowed Newspaper,’’ Prof. Charles H. Lever- 
more; April 10, ‘‘ The Newspaper of the Present 
and of the Fature,’’ Charles Dadley Warner; 
April 17, ‘‘ The Editor and the Public,’’ Col. A. 
K. McClure. 

The Boston Sob- Masters’ Club observed‘ ladies’ 
night’’ at the Parker House on the 23d. There 
were seventy-two persons present, and J. L 
Caverly of the R’cs Training School presided. 
The guests of the evening were Rev. Dr. Griffis 
and about twenty ladies. 

Lee, Tyringham and Monterey are consider- 
ing the joint employment of a school superinten- 

ent. 


* The annual report of the Boston University 


shows a year of marked prosperity. The aggre- 
gate attendance was larger than ever before and 
in several cases the numbers electing a course were 
too large for the most effective work. Scholar- 
ships to the amount of $10 600 were granted to 
100 worthy beneficiaries. The sttendance at the 
College of Liberal Arts numbered 329, the Law 
School 210, College of Agriculture 163, Medicine 
School 132. The largest gift of the year was a 
bequest of $30,000 by the late Miss L. D. Paddock 
of Boston, to establish a fand for year the assistance 
of worthy young men and women. It is greatly de- 
sired to orgaviz» a second College of Liberal Arts 
within the next five years. 

The schools of Pittefield, ‘‘the capital of the 
Berkshires,’ have steadily improved under the 
wise admivistration of Soperintendent Edwards. 
The teachiog is more systematic and direct than 
formerly, and the pupils show better grasp of prin 
ciples and quicker perception. Ino no department 
is this more evident than in drawing. No city in 
the state has a more capable supervisor of drawing. 
Thorough knowledge of the subject, ability, tact, 
and enthusiasm, have enabled Miss Annette J. 
Warner to bring the work in this dapartment into 
a most healthfal condition. Pittsfield wiil make 
a good showing in the Massachusetts exhibit at 
Chicago. 

Amherst is among the Massachusetts towns 
which will discuss the employment of a school su- 
perintendent at the annual town meeting. 

The Springfield International Training School 
has received from an anonymous friend tae third 
and much desired gift of $6,000 fora gymnasium, 
which will be built soon. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


An act is now pending before a senate commit- 
tee of the General Assembly providing for the ex- 
emwption of the property of the Friends’ School 
from taxation. A public hearing has been given 
on the matter and considerable interest has been 
manifested as to the fate of the bill. Those con- 
nected with or interested in the institution assert 
that it has become an absolute necessity that the 
legislation desired be effected if the school is to 
continue ite existence. The institation was not 
taxed until 1876. The school is in every sense a 
philanthropic institation. It was founded by 
Moses Brown. A subscription was made by the 
Friends of New England in 1780 to raise money 
for the purpose, and to this subscription Mr. 
Brown contributed $575. The school opened Nov. 
8, 1784. The Friends’ School today ranks among 
the best preparatory schools in New England. 

By order of Superintendent Tarbell of Provi- 


TONIC 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


dencs a series of photographs are being taken at 
the Veazie Street School, which are to be sent to 
the World’s Fair in conjonction with other echool 
exhibits. Several have already beentaken. They 
are to show the work being done in the primary 
departments. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Mary A. Wetstine and Mies Alice B. 
Garrigus have resigned from the Bridgeport schools. 

The committee on edacation recently gave a 
hearing at the Hartford capitol on the bill allow- 
ing women to vote in school meetings. The Hon, 
Jobn Hooker spoke strongly in favor of the bill, 
claiming that women are natural educatore, and 
know instinctively how to deal with pupile. Not 
only on educational matters, but on many things 
that come up in schools, did women use better 
judgment than men. 

A change from Jane to September in beginning 
the term of the New Haven High School is being 
agitated. 

Mr, F. F. Barrows, principal of the Brown 
School, Hartford, and one of the best-known and 
most popular teachers in New England, died on 
the 11th inst, af er a lingering illness. In 1850 he 
was called from Willimantic to the Brown School, 
and the completion of his forty years’ principal- 
ship, in April, 1890, was appropriately celet rated. 
He was a member of the New Eogland Institute, of 
the State Teachers’ Association, and of the Con- 
necticut Council of Edacation. 

The catalogue of the Norwich Free Academy 
for ita thirty-seventh year which has jast been 
issued covers fifty-two pages. Since its institution 
three years since, the normal department has gred- 
uated forty students. This department steadily 
promotes improvement in methods of instraction 
in the academy proper. The art school offers un- 
usual advantages. The manual training depart- 
ment standa in direct relation to the art achool, 
and a more artistic character is constantly be ng 
given the work of the manual training class. 
Three hundred and forty-eight pupi s are enrolled 
in the school thia year. It is a matter of gratifica- 
tion to Dr. R. P. Keep, the efficient principal of 
the academy, that one of ite twelve departments 
is a four years’ course in Koglish, with a special 
teacher, Miss Amelia A. Hall. 

At the next meeting of Lakeville teachers the 
topic to ba discussed is History. The meeting will 
be held at Salisbury, April 14. 


air Souvenir Coins 
CIVEN AWAY 


Subscribers of the Journal of Education. 


The beautiful Columbian Half- Dollars, coined by the United States Government as a 
souvenir of the World’s Fair, are sold by the Treasurer of the World’s Columbian Expo- 


sition for ONE DOLLAR apiece. 


Only 5,000,000 of them wil! be coined, and these are 


being rapidly taken by people all over the country. 
THE JOURNAL OF EpucarTION has secured enough of these coins, paying therefor $1.00 


each, to be able to make the following offer: 


Present subscribers to the JOURNAL can secure one of these 
e- beautiful coins by sending us the name of one new subscriber 


with $2.50. 


The coin will be sent by registered mail. 


$10,000 WAS PAID FOR THE FIRST COIN. 


These coins were valuable as souvenirs, and are appropriate gifts to friends. 


They can 


not be bought for less than $1.00 each, and in a few years they will be worth their weight 
in gold, for there are not enough of them supply the demand. 
g@™ Send us one new subscriber to the JouRNAL OF EpucaTion and get a Columbian 


Souvenir Coin. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


WANTED, 


In a Military College in the South, next September, 
a single man about 25 years old, —— to teach 
Book keeping, Stenography, and Telegraphy. Salary 
$750, to be increased to $900 or $950. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
pleases mention this Journal. 


SCHOOLKEEPING ; How To Do It. 


By HigaM OncuTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 

estions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
Saws from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. Address 
-N. E. PUBLISHING O0., § Somerset St., Boston 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 
History and Theory of Money. 
But Men Must Work. ° 
Life of Benjamin Franklin ° 
The Gospel of Life. . ‘ > 
A Roman Singer. 
A Little Minx. 
From Dusk to Dawn. 
On Sledge and Horseback. . 
Out cf the Jaws of Death. ° 
Abelard and History of Universities. 
Second Book of Verse, 
Sermons. ‘ 
Socialism and American Spirit. 
The Story of Malta. e 
The Gospel of Paul. . ° 
Literary Criticism for Students. 


Representative English Literature. 

White Birches. . ° ° 

White Wings. . ° 


Civilization’s Inferno. 


Author. Publisher. 
Sherwood JB Lippin-ott, Phila 
Carey 

elow 
Lysaght Macmillan & Co, N 
Willink ” 
Westcott 


Yrawford 
D Appleton & Co, 
Casgell 


Chas Scribner's Sons, NY 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 


Everett 
Henry Holt & Oo, NY 


‘ 


Pancoast 
Eliot Harper & Bros, NY 


Arena Pub Co, Bost 


Flower 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is invited to the announce- 
ment of Sammer Courses of Instruction for Teach- 
ers and Advanced Students at Cornell University, 
to begin July 6 and continue until August 16. 
The summer school has become an integral part of 
the university, and for the summer of 1893 courses 
are offered in the following subjects: Greek, 
Latin, German, French, English, elocution, philos- 
ophy, pedagogy, history, political and social aci- 
ence, mathematics, physics, chemistry, botany, 


drawing and art, mechanical drawing, and physical 
training. Each department is in charge of a 
special instructor. Without excluding others qual- 
ified to take up ‘he work, these courses are offered 
for the special benefit of teachers. The courses 
are open to women as well as to men, and the same 
facilities for work are extended to members of the 
summer courses as to regular students of the uni- 
versity. Addresses will be given before the school 
by President Schurman and others. The city of 
Ithaca is charmingly sitnated in the beautiful lake 
region of central New York, and is an attrastive 
place for a summer sojourn. The Sage College 
for Women will be open for the summer school to 
women students and to gentlemen with their wiver. 
The cost of living at Sage College varies from $5 
to $6 a week, according to location of room. For 
table board alone the charge is $4 a week. The 
cost of living in private houses in Ithaca varies 
from $4 to $6 a week. Inquiries regarding board 
and rooms may be addressed to Prof. Geo. W. 
Jones; or applications for board and rooms at 
Sage College, to the manager, Mr. EH. P. Gilbert. 

IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
A es a UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
apvere per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Go to New Hampshire for beautiful scenes ; 
To Cambridge for culture, to Boston for beans ; 
To New York for a frolic, to Buffalo for wind. 
And keep on to Chicago, if you want to be 

skinned. —Boston Transcript. 
CATARRH IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Ely’s Cream Balm gives gatisfaction to every 
one using it for catarrh troubles.—G. K. Mellor, 
Druggist, Woreester, Mass. 

I believe Ely’s Cream Balm is the best article 
for catarrh ever offered the public. — Bush & Co., 
Druggist, Worcester, Mass. 

An article of real merit. —C. P. Alden, Drug- 
Druggist, Springfield, Mass. 

Those who use it speak highly of it.—George A. 
Hill, Druggiat, Springfield, Mass. 

Cream Balm has given satisfactory results. —W. 
P. Draper, Druggist, Springfield, Mass. 


— ‘You're the sleepiest looking individual I 
ever saw.’’ said Dick to the seedy man on the cor- 
ner. ‘* Yes; even my coat hasn’t had a nap for 
some time,’’ quoth he.— Boston Post. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘“‘SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


—A teacher was explaining to a little girl how 
the trees developed their foliage in springtime. 

yes,”’ said the wee miss, ‘' I understand ; 
they keep their summer clothes in their trunks.’’— 
Exchange. 

— When carrying an umbrella, a short man 
holds it at an angle of 75 degrees. An Esterbrook 
pen should be held when writing at an angle of 55 
degrees. 


W. A. HAYWARD, 
: Manulacturers of 
a-and Prize BADGES and JEWELS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washingion St., Boston, Mass.. 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and invites correspondence. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 


Sailing July and August. $275 upwards. Send for 
itineraries. Kdwin Jones, 462 Putnam Avy, Brook- 
lyn, New York 

Fall Tour to Egypt and Moly Land, 


FOR SALE. 


A rare opportunity is open to purchase a successful 
Froebel School, located in a New England city,—the 
finest kindergarten plant in this country; also. a 
choice select school aud large training class. The 
school has been established nearly twenty years, 


ticulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. &. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


Ina desirable location, in one of the Southern States 
a College for male and female students, in successfu 
operation. A $10,000 property with the good will of 
6 College, can be pou for $4500 on easy terms, 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset &t.. Boston. 


Any Subscriber 


WANTED, 


A well educated lady teacher, of pleasing address, 
4s assistant in a Massachusetts high school, who un- 
derstands Type-writing and Stenography. Apply 
at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In a College for Women in the South, a gentleman 
teacher of Violin and Piano,—violin first, as special- 
ty. A salary of $800 pledged, which may be increased 
to $1000 and even $1200. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
rmal graduates preferr ut many others accep- 
ted. Applyto HIRAM OROUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a first class seminary in Pennsylvania, a lad 


qualified to teach Vocal Music). The candidat 
must be a member of the Baptist Church. Salary, 
$250 to $400 and home. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Bt. 


WANTED AT ONCE, 


In a Commercial School, in a Massachusetts cit 
far from Boston, a man to take charge of Geaneneceed 


iness Practice and Penmanship; College and Com 
mercial School graduate preferred. 
$1000. Apply tc Salary, $800 to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset &t.. Boston. 


of the JOURNAL oF EpucaTion who 
would like to have a specimen copy' 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 


postal card, the name and address|' 


to which he would like the paper 


sent, NEW ENGLAND PUB. co, | 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | 


GENTS make 100 PER Ct.) f and win $748 CASH Prizes 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushe$ and Medicines, 
Semple free Tertitory Oe Betdemen. war 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 
A UNIVERSITY BUILDING, in 
a ullding was erected for a school; is s 
and elegant, contai: ing 100 good-sized 
a Jarge chapel and dining room, kitchen, and some 
twenty recitation rooms. Jt is superbly lighted and 
8 heated and ventilated on a highly approved sys 
tem. The grounds consist of six acres, and the cost 
of the outfit was between $60,000 and $70,000. It is 
offered for sale at $60,000, with easy terms of pay- 
ment, or will be routed on reasonable terms. For 
full particulars onc 
KA UTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, 


Dept. of Shorthand, especially qualified to teach Bus- | T 


A NEW IDEA. 


A new idea in the way of advertising school 
books comes to us from Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
in the form of a twenty-four page publication en- 
titled Harper's Bulletin of text-books for schools 
and colleges. As a rule the Balletins issued by 
publishers to advertise their books are merely the 
ordinary descriptive book circulars made up in & 
little more attractive shape. Mesars. Harper & 
Brothers’ Balletins, however, are printed in the 
form of a periodical, are handsomely illustrated 
and give a great deal of information of interest to 
the educational world which has no direct relation 
to the books themselves. They are really hand- 
some little periodicals containing as much infor- 
mation as is to be found in many so called “ echool 
journals”? and information which has » decided 
value in the eyes of a teacher. Three numbers of 
these bulletins have been thus far published. 

No. 1 gives the pictare of Dr. William J. 
Rolfe, the well-known Shakespearean editor as a 
frontispiece, and contains a most interesting article 
by that gentleman on ‘‘ The Study of Shakes- 
peare,’’ being hints to teachers and students as to 
the best plan of teaching Shakespeare in the clase- 
room. It contains also an article on ‘‘ University 
Extension Movement’? and items of news and 
notes about colleges and other educational topics. 

Balletin No. 2 contains an article on ‘‘ The 
School System in London,’ “ Hints on Teach- 
ing History’ from the pen of Dr. Rolfe, and a 
fall description of the femous Student’s Series of 
Histories published by Harper & Brothers, with 
other notes of interest. 

Balletin No. 3 is adorned with a good pictare of 
Adams Sherman Hill, well known as Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard, and author of 
‘‘The Principles of Rhetoric,’ ‘‘ The Founda- 
tions of Rhetoric,’ ‘‘Our English” &., &o., 
several exceedingly interesting articles on ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Eoglish,’’ *‘ English at Harvard and 
Elsewhere’ from the Nation, ‘* English in the 
Preparatory Schoola’’ from the Boston Herald, 
‘* What Education Should Do” from The Forum, 
(being a part of President Eliot’s article in the 
December number of that journal,) ‘‘ Spoken 
English’’ from the Nation, ‘‘ Requirements in 
English at Yale University’’ from the Evening 
Post, &o., &e. 

These Balletins are sent free by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers to any teacher who may wish to see 
them, and if you haven’t seen them it is well 
worth your while to send a request for them if 
you are at all interested in educational matters. 


THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EX- 
POSITION. 


The well known firm of Henry Gaze & Sons, 
Tourists Agents and Hotel Contractors have been 
officially appointed international agents for the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. The 
first grand, opening excursion will leave Boston at 
3 p.m. on Friday, April 26, for the opening of 
the World’s Fair; by a special vestibuled train of 
Wagner Palace crs, consisting of dining and 
sleeping cars, everything first clase, including 
hotel accommodations at the new South Shore 
Hotel, close to the Fair grounds. Price for round 
trip $80.00, including hotel accommodation six 
full days in Chicago remaining until: Friday even- 
ing May 5. This rate includes transportation by 
special fast train, a double berth for each person, 


meals in dining cars en route, transfer of passen- 
gers and baggage to the hotel in Chicago, and 
transportation back to starting point. Tickets for 
the homeward journey will be made good for use 
any time during the Fair season, so that persons 
desiring to remain longer can do so. A i 

representative of Henry Gaze & Sons will accom- 
pany the party and look after their welfare at all 
times. In addition to the opening excursion 
Henry Gaze & Sons will have special weekly ex- 
cursions leaving New York and Boston Tuesday 
evenings via. Hudson River R. R, Boston & Al- 
bany, New York Central and Michigan Central 
railroads, and reaching Chicago Wednesday 


and was never so prosperous as now. For full par- | teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music (especially We nst, coven fall days will be spent at the 


World’s Fair, first class hotel accommodations and 
coupons providing for meals and sleeping car en 
route, included. Price of round trip tickets, with 
full board at hotels (two persons in a room) 
$85.00,—with rooms only at Chicago at hotel 
$70.00. With single rooms for one person at 
Chicago for $95.00. They will also farnish tours 
at low rates to all points Kast, West. and South of 
Chicago, going end returning by different routes, 
he same enterprising firm will have seven first- 
class spring and summer excursions to Europe 
visiting England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgiam, 
France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Ger. 
many, the Rhine, Norway and Sweden. Leay- 
ing New York April 29th, May 13th, June 10th 
and 20th July let, 4tb, and Sth. For full par 
ticulars of all these grand excursions see announce- 
ments in the JOURNAL of this week. Send for 
itineraries to Henry Gaze & Sons, 201 Washing- 
Broadway, New York City, 
ou ark str i ivi 
details, prices, eto. 


—* Mammy!” ‘Yes, dear.” “H 
ple ever start a new fashion without firet nped naa 
out of the fashion that is in the fashion then ? nas 


Indianapolis Journal, 


IT STAYS BY YOU 


Constipation, Bilio In- 
digestion, Jaundice, D 

Sour Stomach, and Sick or 
Bilious Headaches, they give 
a permanent cure. There’s no 
reaction after them; their help 


breaking attacks of 
colds, chills, fevers, 
rheumatism, 


severe exposure, n can compare with 
these little “ the 
the easiest to take, and most natu 


remedy. 

They're guaranteed to give satisfaction, in 
every way and in every case, or your money 
is returned. What more can you ask for, 
with a medicine ? 


Whether it’s Catarrh itself, or any of the 
troubles caused by Catarrh, the makers of 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will ~ you 
$500 if they can’t give you @ comp. and 

ent cure. 


The worst cases of chronic Catarrh in the 
Head yield to this remedy. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The March issue of the Annals of the Ameri. 
can Academy of Political and Social Science | 
Philadelphia, is devoted almost exclusively to 
banking subjects. The opening article is an elab- 
orate argument by Horace White, in which he out- 
lines a scheme by which the present national bank 
system, with all the heresies that have grown out 
of the Legal Tender Act of 1862, shall be replaced 
by some thing which will yield us a sound sys- 
tem, without the weaknesses of our present plan. 
Representative Harter writes of ‘‘American Bank- 
ing and the Money Supply of the Fature,”’ outlin- 
ing his scheme for maintaining the gold standard. 
A. B. Hepburn of the Treasury Department dis- 
cusses ‘State and National Bank Circulation,’’ 
upon the basis of the government statistics. Rep- 
resentative Walker offers the arguments used by 
him in his bill, by which he aimed to secure the 
uniformity and safety of our paper currency, 
Representative Bacon discusses the ‘* Basis of Se- 
curity for National Bank Notes.’’ In addition to 
this symposium, Professor Clark of Amherst 
writes of the theory of the surplus gains of labor. 
The minutes of the meetings of the Academy and 
the notes reviews etc., add much to the value of 
the number. The issue makes a valuable contri- 
bution to the discussion of the problems of gov- 
ernment banking. Philadelphia: The American 
Academy. Bimonthly. $1 each; $6.00 per year. 


— Several features of more than ordinary inter- 
est contribute to the attractiveness and permanent 
value of the current Harper's Weekly. Promi- 
nent among these is an article by W. S. Harwood 
on the lumber industry, ‘‘ In the Minnesota Pines,’’ 
very fully illustrated from photographs; an ac- 
count of the recent fire in Boston, also illustrated ; 
a full-page reproduction of Dean’a beantifal paint- 
ing, “ Peace,’ with appropriate comment; and a 
front-page illustration of a Chicago hotel lobby in 
wiater, drawn by T. de Thuletrop. There are 
also illustrations of the new Hotel Waldorf, which 
has just been opened to the public, and which is 
said to be the most magnificient building of its 
kind in the world. The caravel ‘‘ Santa Maria,” 
built in exact imitation of Colambus’s flag-ship of * 
the same name is described and illustrated. The 
literary features of the number are of a high order, 
and include an illustrated comedy by Brand«r 
Matthews, entitled “* The Decision of the Court,” 
besides the usual variety of timely articles, 
poems, etc, 


— The leading article in the March Politica! 
Science Quarterly is of especial interest at this 
time, when thought of extending our national 
boundaries is in quite another direction. ‘* Mr. 
Marcy, The Cuban Question, and the Ostend Mani- 
feato,” is the title of a paper in which Sidney 
Webster throws much light upon an episode in our 
national development, which, because it produced 
no distinctly positive fruits has been all too much 
neglected. Prof. J. B. Moore, who now has had 


ro 
the revised, unexpurgated edition of Spark's 
‘* Diplomatic Correspondence of the American 
Revolation.”’ shows by examples how much 
need the full text for a proper understanding of 
many points covered in this correspondence. 

very valuable contribution is made by P. rof. W. 
F. Willcox, in a atudy of the vital statistics of 
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marriage end divorce in this countsy. Jcho A. 
Hobson presents a careful study of the influence 
of machinery upon ihe number of workers, the 

ity of employment, and the quality of 
labor. Prof. F. J. Goodnow shows the basis of 
interest in mandamus cases. New York: Ginn & 
Company. Qaarterly. $3 00 a year. 


—At last, ‘‘ Harry’s Career at Yale’’ is ended 
and readers of Outing for the past two or three 
years will hereafter miss one feature of the maga- 
zine which had become almost as much a matter of 


course as the bicycle advertisements. Of especial 
interest to Yale men, too is the acc unt of “ Track 
athletics at the New Haven Cellege,’’ by S. Sco- 
ville, Jr. Like all of Outing’s articles which 
admit it, this is illustrated by reproductions of pho- 


tographs and drawings by the be-t processes. Ao | tor 


interesting review of game and shooting in Japan 
is illoetrated by most delightful pictures in the 
highest style of native art. The opening article 
gives an acc unt of “‘ Chasers and Chasing in Ire- 
land,’’ with pictures of races and horses. E. W. 
Sandya tells of fishing through the ice; there isa 
short sketch of ‘* Eider Shooting in Cape Breton ”’ ; 
and Mr. Lenz continues his ‘‘ World’s Tour 
Awheel.’’ Therest of the number, always barring 
the invaluable departments, is given up to fiction. 
New York: The Oating Co. Monthly. $3 year. 


—The March issue of the American Journal of 
Politics contains a large number of articles, short 
and pointed, upon topics connected with the vital 
questions of the times. The subjects range from 
the Nicaragua Canal to the proposition to establish 
a new state of Manhattan; from object lessons on 
the currency to prohibition ; from capital punish- 
ment to ‘‘ Did Shakespeare Write Shakespeare.’’ 
The writers are in nearly every case msn and wo- 
men who have made an especial study of the subjects 
upon which they write, and have based their opin. 
ions upon such study, after careful thought. This 
is an excellent periodical, and one which should 
have much inflaence in bringing about a closer 
study and deeper coneideration of the problems of 
our time and goversment. New York: The 
American Journal of Politics. Monthly: $4 00 
year. 


— The American Naturalist for March has an 
unusual number of gocd things, both in text and 
illustration. J. Lawton Williams opens with 
“ The Quantity of Haman Life,’’ in which he dis- 
cusses some of the many factors which enter into 
the problem. ‘‘The Titanotheriam Beds,’’ is on 
able article by J. B. Hatcher, who ably describes 
the interesting deposita found there R. W. Shu- 
feldt discourses on ‘‘ The Classification of the 
Longipennes.’”” The departments are crowded 
with news notes from the different sciences, and 
the proceedings of the scientific societies. The 
editorials are as usual able, and the reviews of 
recent literature valuable to acience studente, 
Philadelphia: Binder & Kelly. $400 a year; 
single copies, 35 cents. 


— The March number of Romance is especially 
devoted to Russian short stories. Nearly half of 
its contents relate to this remarkable country, and 
are from the pens of such writers as Tourgenieff, 
Tolstoi, Pouchkin, and ‘‘Stepniak.’’ There are 
also beautiful stories of England and America by 
some of the best authors, among whom are Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Tom P. Morgan, Caroline A. 
Creevey, and Clyde Fitch. Usacommon interest 
attaches to a recently discovered tale by John G. 
Whittier, and also to the striking newspaper story, 
‘The Great Journal Beat,’’ by Rhodes Mac- 
Knight. Romance Publishing Company. New 
York: Terma, 25 cents anamber; $2.50 a year. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
March has a number of articles of much interest 
to devotees of science and the mechanic arts. 
Cecil H. Peabody, S.B. discusses ‘‘ Daty Trial of a 
Pomping Engine’; Henry M. Howes ‘‘ Manga- 
nese Steel’; and T. M. T. Cazin ‘‘ Resistance 
to Ship’s Motior—a Natural Law Newly Discov- 
ered.’’ Besides these leading articles there is a 
wide variety of scientific notes contained in the 
Chemical and Electrical Section. There are also 
reports from the different associations and the 
usnal bulletin for the month. Published by the 


Franklin Institute. Philadelphia: $5.00 a year;|S 


single numbers, 50 cents. 


— The annual Easter number of The Indepen- 
dent will be dated March 30:h, and, as heretofore, 
will be unexcelled in its literary features. Among 
other able writers who will contribate are the fol- 
lowing: Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, Dr. D. J. Burrell, 
Prof. B. B. Warfield, D.D., J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Grace Greenwood, Bishop Phillips Brooks, Edgar 
Fawoett, Blanche Willis Howard, Louise Imogen 
Guiney, R. H. Stoddard, and Maurice F. Ezan. 


— What Phrenology has to say about Jumes G. 


Blaine, Carlyle W. Harris, and Harvey D. Had- 
lock is found in the March number of the Phreno- 
logical Journal. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Popular Science Monthly for April; terms, $5 
& year. ew York: D Appleton & Co. 

The Idler for Acril; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: 8 8 McClure. 

Current Topics for March; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Chicago: 1025 Masonic Temple. 

Cassell for April; terms, 50a year. New York: 


Cassell Pub. Co. 
The Chautauquan for April; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Dr. T. L. Flood 


Meedvitie, Pa.: 

6 Awake for April; terms, $240 a year. Bos- 

agazine of Art for April; terms, $3,50a year. 

New York: Cassell Pub, 


hi raved, New and special designs fo order, 
Blank Diplomas in. 

Stock adapled to any scbool.b lomas filled. 
Plates of potlaits, buildings, etc, ready for the 


[mported Photographs 


trom Europe, to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
and Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 


catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBARD, 
Naw Bedford. Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. §. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. Y¥. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

furnished. 


Best references 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S 
ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not kpow well enough personally or by repatation to ree- 
ommend on my own responsibility. I waut to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades—from tha 
kindergarten tothe university. Such teachers are always 
in demand. Superintendents and employers of teachers 
may always depend on satisfactory service, and corres- 
ondence is solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled. 
eachers may obtain sending a 
two-cent estamp. No fee for regis on, 
WINOBELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Teachers Wabted|. | Bureau 
Educational Institutions. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students. July 6—August 16. Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, French, English, Kiocution, Philosophy, Exper 
imental Psychology, Pedagogy, History, Political 
and Social Science. Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 
try, Botany. Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Trai 


ning. 
Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 
OF LAW. 
fcr circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


COLLEGES. 


Bester ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CRAaRLEE SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ABT SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
school, Newbury, corner of Birest Boston.” 
ewbury, corner of Exeter Stree n. 
, G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Per For both sexes. AT WORORSTER 


EK. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For circulars address ws 


Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 

ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 

principal, A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 


es, address the 
pal, D. B. Haak, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, 
‘or both sexes. 


For Oatalogues address 
J. G@. President. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(Bee advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 


on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Stas NORMAL Mass. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


f n subscription does 
ets count as a one. } Address 


NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St,. Boston. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
APILM to 20 Nopey ull cured. 


100 SONGS fora 2 ct. stamp. & YOUTH, Oadis, O. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


he had not time to write a shorter one. So some age 


the one, and (%) he was elected. 
Factoryville, Pa., $1800; (3) Hiawatha, Ks, 
pals of High Schools, (4) Pueblo, 


PLU 


$1300. Princi 
Pueblo, Colo., $1200. 


Ks., #900. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. 


Harry on their list. because they have not a large enough registration to pick out just the man. 
a few places filled by us in 1892, where (1) application was made to us, (2) we recommended a candidate as 
MEN —(1) Ass’t Sup’t Cleveland. O., 


RIBUS 


(7) Granville, N. Y , $1100; Assistant teachers, (8) Winona Normal, $1500; (9) 
WomeENn.—Teachers of Methods 
3) Cedar Fails, Ia.,g1000; (14) Grand Forks. No. Da 
Other assistant teachers, Baton Rouge La.. $900; 
City. Utah, $600. In many places where salary was not fixed we named three candidates at dif- 
ferent salaries, and one was selected, usualy at the highest. 
three candidates, and if sufficient details are given can usually fix on just one, 


DE pluribus unum. Itisacurious paradox that the more candidates an Agency has, the fewer it will 
recommend for a particular place. The Irish steward apologized for writing so long a letter because 
ncies have to send notices to every Tom, Dick, and 


Here are 


$2700; Principals of Academies, (2) 
Colo., $1800; (5) Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 
$1300; (6) Onondaga Valley. N. Y., $1100; 
Omaha Neb., $1500; 

(11) Davenpcr’, Ia., $1200; (12) Utica, N. Y.. $1000; 
kota, $1000: (15) Winona. Minn. $990; (16) Emporia, 
(17) St Cloud, Minn , $750; (18) Salt Lake 


UNUM. 


W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


We seldom name more than 


Teachers Co-Operative 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


SECURED FOR TEACHERS IN (892. 


Over 300 Teachers located in the 
ars see the new Catalogue of THE SCHOOL 


same year. For particu! 

AND COLLEGE BUREAU, now the best medium for the teacher who 

wants a better position, a larger salary. or a more 
5 favorable location. Catalogue free. 


C, J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 WABAsH AVE., CHICAGO. 


4 Ashburton Pl. 


New York, Chicago, Il. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
SEND TO AN} OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., | 871 Main Street, 


Proprietors. 


12014 So.Spring St. 131 Third St. 
Hartford, Conn. | Portland, 


BOSTON 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


and CHICAGO, 


SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices : 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. 


We have some good openings for graduates 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Ov CONSOLIDATION, as well as natural growth 
son an unprecedented amount of business. 

Wellesley graduates, for s* minaries 
South; Massachusetts and Vermont 
primary teachers for town schoo's. 
vance. We rely on results. 


Send stamp for 


and extending acquaintance, is bringing us this sea- 


We need now Yale men, Amherst men, fr boys’ schools; 


EASTERN GRADUATES anc’ espectaiiy many grammar avd 


blanks. Our plan requires no registration fee in ad- 


3161 places filled. Aggregate salaries, $2,053,600. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Union School Baread aurea) OW. 14th St, New York, 


HE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
’92 was our busiest and last_ year’s membership is 


now left. Fall vacancies are already coming in. Are you worth more salary? Send for circulars. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. Seventh St. (G). ALLENTOWN, PA. 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


an increased should 


and those wishing & change at C. B. RUGGLES & CO. 


237 Vine Street, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


(Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
Room © 
CINCINNATI, OHio. 


CHOOL BOARDS 


assistance free. 


should always have on file a few blanks from R, WINCH ELL’sS 
Teachers’ Agency, 262 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
mation given relative to the availability of best Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. 
We do not notify teachers of vacancies, but deal directly with the Boards, and let 


Confidential infor- 
All 


them write to the parties we recommend. Send a postal for circular and blank form of Application 
tor a Teacher or Superintendent. We do business in every State in the Union. 


teachers of every 


PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY 
OVER THE NATION. 

1. Because it ts the oldest Teachers’ Agency 
in New England, having been established 
in 1876. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven 
years ts a fessional educator, and has 
become familiar with the condition and wants 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary 
qualifications of teachers. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion shoud 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATIO 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. 
grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad, 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never beer so numerous as during the current year. 


SomE REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINED AND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 


8 register 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


3 Somerset Street (Room 5), 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We receive calls for 
During the administration 


OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 


3. Because the number of our candidates is 
large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
ers, male and female, in the profession. 

4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 

5. Because our pledge for fair dealing ana 
devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
been redeemed. 


at once. Nocharge to school officers jor 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


A BUREAU IN EACH STATE — 0 


READ 
THIS | 


the League. 
Those Wishing to Sell 


Teachers Who Would 


IN LINE 


New Jersicy—M. H. Pad 


It is established and maiotained ov a high plane: 

It has the confidence of achool boards; 

Itis relied upon and used by leadiog educators; 

It ia filling the best position; 

It recommends and plans the canvaes of its candidates. 


World’s Fair 


| The League is Popular Because 


| During the 
NEW | Parlors will be provided in connection with our Chicago office fo 


ADVT. 


achool officers seeking teachers to meet personally members o 


ase or rent school property should make their wants known. 


School Boards and Employing Principals 
We tender you our services free. 
expense when you need teachers. 


For positions they especially desire, 
For choice and deserved promotion, 
For other locations and better salaries, 


Should write for particulars to 
Our Eastern Managers: 


Del.—Md.—E. D. MURDAUGH, Easton, Md. 
New England—H. J. CHAs#, 18 Story St., Cambridge, Mass. 


New York—E L. MONROR, Coxsackie. 
Or to Central Office for Complete list of State Managers. 


The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Central Office, Des Moines, Lowa. 


NE FEE ENROLLS YOU IN ALL. 


or Purchase 


Write or telegraph us at our 


Be 


DOCK, 28 Crescent Ave., Jersey City. 


{ 
it 
| 
C.LRICKETTS , CHICAG. 
4, 
27 
| 
Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
| HASTERN THACHERS’ AGENCY 
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00D TEXT-BOOKS ADVANCED GRADES. 


.  §. C. GRIGGS & COMPANY, Publishers, CHICAGO. 


WELSHW’S “JT regard Welsh’s English Literature as the very best work accessible to 
ENCLISH American teachers. No one at all interested in the subject can afford to do 
LITERATURE. without this excellent manual.”-J. M. GREENWOOD, Superintendent City 
Library Ed. Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘I very cordially recommend it to all who may desire a safe and pleasant 
guide to a knowledge of the development of the English language and litera 
ture.’’—Cyrus NORTHRUP, LL D, Presidsnt of Univ. of Minnesota. 


“We have used Chittenden’s English Composition for five years, and this fact 


2 Vols., $4.00. 
University Ed. 
2 Volsinone, $3. 


IT 4 
pot 4. = ners for itself speaks unmistakab'y my opinion of the book. Its strongest feature, 
COMPOSITION. | 02¢ that commends Itself most to my mind. is the large amount of practical work 


required, which is graded with good judgement.”’—A. C. FERRIN, Principal of 
Burr & Burton Seminary, Manchester, Vt. 

“For good. solid work, Jones’s First Lessons in Latin is the best book I 
“ know.”—T. H. H. KNIGHT, Principal of Partridge Academy, Duxbury, Mass. 
JONES'S * I have used Jones’s Latin Lessons for five years, 1nd regard it as the 
LATIN LESSONS. i ost thorough preparation of Caesar I have seen If I am to teach the Ceasar, 
Price, $1.13. ‘Cicero, and Virgil, please bring my pupils up on Jones’s Latin Lessons r 
CHAS. CHAMBERLAW, Principal of Crookston, Minn. High School. 


“T have alwavs been able to obtain better results from Jones’s Latin Prose 
Composition than from any other book.” — Miss ETHEL Lawson. Teacher of 


Price, 60 cts. 


JONES’S 
LATIN PROSE Latin and Greek in Minneapolis Minn , High School. 
COMPOSITION. “| like books having a broad foundation, and for that reason I like Jones’s 


Latin Prose Composition and use it in my classes.” —RICHARD/A. MINCKWITZ 
Teacher of Latin and Greek in Kansas City, Mo. High School. 


BOISE- “The seventy-one lessons in Boise Pattengill’s First Lessons in Greek are 
PATTENCILL’S most judiciously constructed, as admirable for what is omitted as for what is 
CREEK LESSONS | put inthetext. We shall use it in our classes.’—JosEra E. KiNG, D.D., Prin 
Price, $1.00. cipal of Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, N. Y. 


JONES’S CREEK * We have in use Jones’s Greek Prose Composition, and find it quite satisfac 
PROSE COMPO- tory; indeed we have returned to it after some experiments with other bocks ”’ 
SIT’N. Price, $1. —RkEV. JoHN GREENE, Pu.D., Principal Colgate Academy, Hamiiton, N. Y. 


“I regard Winchell’s Geological Studies as a work of great merit.”’—C. H. 


Price, $1.00. 


> 
Hitcucock Px.D.. Professor of Natural Science. Darthmouth College. 
STUDIES “ A unique and exceedingly v luable addition to our means of teaching Geol 


ogy. It seems to me especially adapted to high school work.”—EDWARD 
ORTON, PH D., LLD, Professor of Geology, Ohto State University. 


“The method of Winchell’s Geological Excursions is the true one, and the 
subject matter is excellent.’ —C. A. WASHBURN, Instructor in Science in 


Price, $2.50. 


WINCHELL’S Augusta, Me , High School. 
eae LOCICAL * An examination of Winchell’s Geological Excursions convinces me that the 
CURSIONS. pupil will find it natural, attractive, well graded, and an inspiration to good 


Price, $1.50. work in a genuine scientific way.” —C. M. BOUTBLLE, Superintendent Public 


Schools, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Favorable terms for introduction made known on application, Write for 


complete catalogue and full descriptive circulars. 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO,, 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisuers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


Schoot and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


Send for our new Catalogue, 1893, just issued. 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases. 


All Revised to Present Date. 

@ Pocket, e Miniature Atlas, with 128; For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containin 
pace, 4 = whol are devoled to tne United | 220 maps. A separate ae is given of each State 
Fer th $ Sand $200 aud Lerritory in the United S'ates, $7 59 

| For the Library, The World at Home Atlas. 
vlitical, Astronomical, with 7 

and Classical Geo; Tapby. 81 00 | United 
For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS. Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


PRANGS 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the pu 
the Prag of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 
© Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational Tpos 
long study of the theory, and wide experience 1 - ee ee 
c ormal Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints makin 
43 Deen considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
part, and to the corres Y 
These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in pothages bendy dir cohen = 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED : 
For further particulars adaress ' » 10 CENTS. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
616 Washington St., Boston. 43-47 East Tenth S8t.,N.¥. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. 


Has athorough and systematic course of tud 

Volce Ouituro, course study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 

Practical work in every department. “Chartered State, Expressio 

Spring Term opens March 14. Address for Illustrated rtalogue. 
HENRY L. SOUT 

eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Ass. 


LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Schools, Colleges, and Halls of Private Residences 


These photographie enlargements, ran 
ging from three to eigh 
Nitec § nterest. ey are so treated that 
be framed without glass d 
£lass, and are now being adopted by many school 
& walis and tor educational purposes, and ar j 
by graduating classes. This isin an ter 
of subjects that canot be obtained in any other latge pictares 


Wi. PIERCE & C@., 852 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston N ormal School of Gymnastics, 


Established by ppleton Street, Boston. / 


+ FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
rs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889, AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


LACKBOARD 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents. 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Sopranoor Tenor Voice. Price 50 cents, FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHIER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best write: for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.0. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2, 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ. 
Price#]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
foradults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. |THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price $] year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more, Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books wil! be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNAT!, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


SCHOOL PENS 


RREPRESSIBLE 
CONFLICT 


BETWEEN 


AND 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
THE CAUSE AND THE CURE. 


Samples to Teachers on application. BY 


. HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
SPENCERIAN PEN Co., Sent by mail on receipt of 15 cts. 
810 Broadway, 


Address 
NEW YORK. 


' 
MUSIC. 
CLOTH Colle 
ya, ROYAL Collections: 
4s $1.00 | im connection with the World’s Fair. 
Special discourts to Boa ucation. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave., whe “ Royal Collection of Piano Music,” 
‘ollege Text Books and School Supplies. | Carefully selected gems, consisting of Morceaux, 
pe Gavottes, Reveries, etc. 35 pieces. 160 pages, 
SHORTHAND Meme. | “Royal Collection. of Dance Music” 
or ano. 
The Isaac Pitman Phonogrephe Teacher (15¢-);| wo) selected Waltz9s, Schottisches, Polkas, etc. 
honograph .) have been added . 46 pieces, 160 
and Manual of Phonogr anny ihe NEW YORK | populer. pisces, 160 pages 
BOARD Of EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- “ Royal Collection of Ballads.” 
at Pitman’s Metropolitan of | Excellent music with tasteful accompaniment for 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. the piano. 45 ballads. 160 pages. 
Prices moderate and instruction thorough. “ Royal Collection of Songs with 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 East 14th 8St.. New York. Choruses.”’ 
Full of variety; just the book for the home or the 
glee club. 41 songs with choruses. 160 pages. 
Each volume is handsomely bound in 
Publishers. por and is really a $1 00 book p+ 
ts, 
Boston Foreign Book Store. “pent, postpaid, for 50 cents. 
was R E. Steiger & b. Berlitz &| Catalogue now ready; sent 
he & London; Dr. L. pos.paid to any ad ups application. 
Co., New York ; Hac ; Agents for Dexter Bros.,and Fisher Pianos, and Wi!- 
the Foreign and Ancient at lowest pri- Stags, etc ,send to John 
ces, Catalogues on app cation. aynes 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, | OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
FRENCH! (. H. DITSON & C0., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
‘6 French With or Without a M 
Best and cheapest course in French con- 
versation, ete., for self instruction, clubs, 
or schools. By M. D. BERLITZ. 1 vol. $1. 
BERLITZ & CO, 
and Madison square, N. Y. City, 
CARL SCHCNHUOFP, 
144 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
771 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 
Anderseon’s Mistories and Hist] Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
fKeetel’s French Course. 
Reed's Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessens in English. 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Gutchisen’s Physielogy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
(51 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philahiadelp, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
“Loyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewemith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Conatitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
8 Somerset St, Boston. 


DAY 


HERE ARE SOME HELPS YOU WILL WANT. 


Exercises for Arbor Day. 


By ANNIE I. WILLIS. 
Paper. G64 pnges. ..... . Price, 25 cents. 


In addition to the exercises this little book contains valuable esti 
; suggestions on what trees 
to plant and how to plant them; a list of appropriate selections fen popular authors, and 


suggestions for essays. 
A Study for 


(Matine Trees. School and Home. 


By L. W. RUSSELL, Provipence, R. I. 


Sole Agenis, 


The School “ 
Te too teenniual, New York City: “ For the general reader the scientific descriptions of trees 0 


bot f 
Mr. Russell has “furnith ie hard names. The beginner needs something more simple. 
ers will unquestionably find this little book’of gr Bt pupils to observe and study trees, teac- 


& Both Books sent to one address for 50 cents. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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a Revised and Enlarged. (Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
growing demand for easily understood and practical matter about our native 
designed to supply this demand. Works upon general botany 
of those who wish, without difficult study, to come to a friendly 
, a The aaa nf the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
nas about trees as he has seen them, in walks and rambles, in 
4 : 4 y. *tis wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published on this subject: 


